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VotuME III JuLy, 1946 NUMBER 2 


EDITORIAL 


God Has Spoken 
Tite book that men most need to study is the book of which 






they know little and understand less. That book is the Bible. 

The Bible, it is true, occupies a unique position among the 
books of the world. It is, we are told, literature’s greatest monu- 
ment, the book that circulates most widely, that speaks its message 
in a thousand tongues. All which is true. Yet, amid the plaudits 
that greet the Bible when its name is mentioned, there is a sobering 
fact that tempers exultation: the Book of books is the great unknown 
among its kind. To make the Bible known by the people of today 
is the supreme cultural task of our time. 

What is the Bible essentially? It is the record of God’s revelation 
to mankind, the abiding witness to the fact that he has spoken. God 
has spoken. This is the message of the Bible. ‘There is a word from 
the Lord, an authoritative account of his relations to the world and 
to man. The eternal silence has been broken. Light has shone 
upon the mystery of man’s life. A divine answer has been given to 
the problem of his sin. The hidden God has become manifest in a 
new order of life. The one stupendous fact with which the Bible 
deals is that God has spoken by saving deeds and enlightening words. 
The Book is the record of his self-communication at different times 
and through diverse agents. It is thereby, in a wholly unique sense, 
the Word of God. 

















How Gop HAs SPOKEN 






But how has God spoken? In nature, in the heart of man, and in 
the general religious history of mankind, witness is borne to the god- 
head of the Creator. But in the history of the Hebrew people God 
revealed himself in a unique manner as the living, speaking, and re- 
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deeming God. He made himself known through saving acts and 
through men who interpreted his ways and purposes. 

The Bible is, in particular, a record of encounters which specific 
individuals had with God, whereby he revealed himself in their ex- 
perience and understanding of him. ‘Time and again God is de- 
scribed as ‘“‘the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob.” He wove their lives into an historical, redemptive pattern, 
making them the representative types of men in whose lives he still 
works and speaks. To understand what this means is crucial to our 
understanding of the Bible. 

The designation of God in the Bible as the “God of Israel’’ bears 
witness to the fact that in the life-history of a race which bore the 
name of Jacob, their ancestor, he revealed himself in a way that be- 
came significant for them and, through them, for mankind. God's 
revelation through Israel was not due to the.fact that this people was 
exceptionally gifted in a religious sense. Indeed, the religious his- 
tory of the Hebrew people from the days of Jacob and his sons, the 
founders of the Twelve Tribes of Israel, to the time when Israel dis- 
appeared as a nation, is, in many respects, a sordid tale. But by great 
redemptive acts, by a long process of hard discipline, and through the 
leadership of men who did his bidding and interpreted his purposes, 
God formed a race of people through whom his purposes were both 
revealed and carried forward in history. 

Most significant as God’s interpreters among all the members of 
the Hebrew people are the prophets from Moses to John the Baptist. 
It is impossible to understand or to do justice to the Old Testament 
unless it is recognized that in all its parts it bears witness to the in- 
spiration and insight of the Prophets. ‘The lives and, in cases, the 
writings, of these unique figures reveal the meaning of encounter 
with God. God, we read, ‘“‘came”’ to them; he “took” them. They 
“saw” him; they “heard” him. They received insight into God. 
They spoke about Israel's God as the God of the whole earth, the 
one and only God. Under the inspiration of the same Spirit that 
brooded over chaos and made an ordered universe, they set God's 
redemptive purpose for Israel and the world within the majestic 
framework of creation. They set it also in the living stream of 
world history. Taking objects and practices which the Hebrews 
had derived from other nations and the influence of other religions, 
they infused into these new meaning, and made them an integral 
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part of the religion of Israel. Many objects and practices, for ex- 
ample, which were connected with the symbolism and ritual of the 
tabernacle and the temple, became, despite their lowly and foreign 
origin, types of holy mysteries, and patterns of holy living. 

In a supreme and absolute sense God revealed himself as the God 
of a unique person, Jesus Christ. The most significant name by 
which he is known in the Bible is “the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” In the fullness of time and at the center of history a 
Man appeared. In him were fulfilled the longings of Israel for a 
Messiah. In him also received fulfillment the predictions of the 
prophets regarding a Deliverer in whom God’s purpose for mankind 
would find its focal expression and from whom would emanate light 
and power to make God and his purpose fully manifest. “The com- 
ing of the Christ is the supreme event to which the Old Testament 
looks forward. 

Of Jesus Christ, the Word of God become flesh, it can be said that 
he revealed to the world what God is and what man should be. His 
life was not a casual appearance in history, for God had sent him. 
His character was not a solitary expression of ideal goodness, for God 
was like him. His life purpose, which led him to a cross, was not a 
vain beating against a meaningless or hostile universe, for God was 
inhim. The Resurrection was the proof that he was truly the Word 
of God Incarnate. It was also the pledge that no word that he had 
spoken would fall to the ground. For God, who had spoken through 
the prophets, had now spoken in a Son. 

The men and women who recognized Jesus as the Messiah of Is- 
rael and believed in him as the Christ of God, became a new com- 
munity. This community was brought into being and indwelt by 
the same Holy Spirit who had created the world, inspired the proph- 
ets, and given Jesus Christ to mankind. It became the new, the 
spiritual, Israel, the Body of Jesus Christ, the organ of his redemptive 
will in history. In the course of the years, and under the inspiration 
of the same Spirit, the Church formed the Canon of Holy Scripture. 
In and through the Church and its history, God still guides Christians 
into an ever larger understanding of his redemptive purpose center- 
ing in Jesus Christ. The Holy Spirit awakens in the hearts of Chris- 
tian believers, members of the Body of Christ, the filial attitude to- 
wards God which leads them to say “Father.” He convinces them 
also of the essential truth of Holy Scripture by the witness of his own 
presence in their hearts. 
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Wuat Gop Has SaIp 


What is it that God has said? The Gospel, the Good News, con- 
tained in the Old Testament and in the New, regarding God's gra- 
cious purpose for mankind, is the content of the Bible message. In 
the study of this content the Bible must be understood in its own 
light. Its categories and terms are native, and not alien, to itself. 
No part of it can be understood or interpreted in isolation from the 
other parts, but only in relation to the whole. Only a method of 
study which starts from Jesus Christ, in whom the fullness of God 
and his purpose became manifest and which uses him as the supreme 
key and clue to an interpretation of Scripture, can make the central 
meaning of the Bible plain. Only by such a method can the sub- 
stance of God's self-disclosure be apprehended and its progressive 
character become clear. Only in this way, too, can the error be 
avoided of perpetuating practices which were valid at an earlier stage 
in God's dealing with men, before his full purpose became manifest 
in Christ. In studying any part of the Bible it is necessary that 
everything shall be judged with full attention to the significance of 
Christ’s own words, “Ye have heard that it was said by men of old 
times .. . but I say unto you... .”’ Nothing is more unbibli- 
cal, nor can anything be more perilous, than to take certain words 
and commands of God out of their proper context in the Bible and 
attempt to give them permanent and independent validity. 

The deepest note in the Bible is the affirmation of a spiritual unity 
closely related to the unveiling of God and his gracious purpose in 
Christ. A unity, like the unity of a musical harmony, underlies the 
whole. This harmony has an exultant quality. The world of man 
which came to the birth in music, when “the morning stars sang to- 
gether and all the sons of God shouted for joy,” will end in a re- 
demptive harmony. Notes of music will celebrate the achievement 
of redemption by him who redeems men to God from “every tribe 
and people and tongue and nation.” 

The education of the chosen people was basically a training in the 
unity of God and his purpose. God, the Lord, being one God, the 
law of life is one law. ‘True human living consists in obedience to 
the will of God. Accordingly, ““The fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of wisdom.’’ But before this holy fear is engendered and wis- 
dom obtained, each human heart must be “united” in its secret 
places. 
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Unity is established between God and his people by a covenant, 
whereby they become God's “portion” and he becomes their “por- 
tion,” their inheritance. The ultimate goal of this community of 
life and purpose between God and his covenant-people is, according 
to the Old Testament, that the nations of mankind should be blessed 
through Israel and become one in the God of Israel. 

But before this redemptive unity can be achieved in history, there 
must appear in Israel the Suffering Servant, who, on account of the 
sins of his people and of all people, would be bruised and broken 
and rejected by men, in order that he might see the travail of his 
soul and constitute a new and united family of God from among all 
the nations of mankind. ‘Therefore, the supreme unity is revealed 
in Jesus Christ, the Son of God, who was perfectly one with the 
Father. The unity of character and will between Jesus Christ and 
his Father led him to the Cross. The Cross of Christ is the supreme 
revelation of human sin. It is also the supreme manifestation of 
God's judgment upon sin and of his redeeming love whereby he cre- 
ates new men in Christ. 

The unity achieved in the reconciliation between man and God 
in the Cross of Jesus Christ led to the establishment of a new unity 
in the relations between man and man in human society. Elements 
in society and history between which no true partnership had hith- 
erto existed became one. Jews and Gentiles, masters and servants, 
men and women, cultured and unlettered, all became one in Christ 
as members of his Body, the Church. Through the Church as the 
Body of Christ, God’s will would be made known and done among 
men; his Kingdom would come; his will would be “done upon earth 
as it is in heaven.” 


Wuy Gop Has SroKEN 


But why should God have spoken? Unless God had revealed him- 
self and his will, men could never have known him or his purpose. 
According to the Bible, it was the deep rift in human nature and the 
expression of man’s rebellious will against his Maker that led to the 
self-disclosure of God, the record of which is contained in the Bible. 
The purpose of the divine revelation being, therefore, redemptive in 
character, the Bible must never be regarded merely as a Book which 
supplies information. It is not interested in telling about nature as 
such, or even about God as such, or about the future of the world as 
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such. Much harm has been done in the history of civilization and 
within the Christian Church by regarding the Bible as a store-house 
of wisdom on matters which do not concern it. Upon many impor- 
tant matters God has left men to make their own investigations and 
come to their own conclusions. The truth revealed in the Bible is 
redemptive truth. It is truth in order to goodness. It opens up to 
men how they may be redeemed unto goodness of life, unto consecra- 
tion to the will of God, in the time and place and circumstances in 
which they find themselves. ‘That being so, they only can under- 
stand the Bible and are capable of interpreting it who, feeling their 
need of redemption, come to its pages in search of God's answer to 
the problem of their sin and their unsatisfied yearning. ‘To hear the 
Word of God speak to us through these sacred pages means to recog- 
nize that what God desires is man’s response in repentance and faith 
and to take action accordingly. Only when God is obeyed is he truly 
known. 

Recognizing, therefore, that the Bible is a Book about redemption 
which is to be studied in the perspective of redemption and in the 
light of that central redemptive figure, Jesus Christ, we are brought 
into a truly Biblical attitude toward the nature of God's self-dis- 
closure. We give up the attempt to understand the Bible by merely 
dissecting its documents into parts. We do not lose time in the vain, 
unbiblical effort to make the Bible a text-book in matters in which 
God did not intend it to be authoritative. But in all matters per- 
taining to our knowledge of God, the salvation of the soul, the order- 
ing of human society, the upbuilding of the Christian Church, the 
coming of God’s Kingdom, it is in and through the Bible that God 
speaks his word of command and grace. 

There is a sense, indeed, in which the Bible may be described as a 
very direct and intimate letter to ‘“‘whom it may concern.” In its 
ultimate meaning, beyond all questions about authors and docu- 
ments, about the origin and development of many ideas and prac- 
tices contained in the Record, it is a letter from God to mankind. 
By its diffusion among all nations and the individual challenge of 
the truth it conveys, this book carries upon it the name and address 
of every people and person to whom it comes. To each of these it 
comes not as a book about religion, not even as a book about God. 
It comes rather as a very intimate and personal communication to 
all men, corporately and individually, to hear and obey the Word 
which the living God addresses to them. 

THE EpiTor 
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The Bible Today 


HIS issue of THEoLocy Topay has for its central theme the 

Bible as the Word of God for our day. From time to time in 

other numbers of the Review there have appeared articles di- 
rectly or indirectly concerned with the Bible, and we would not give 
the impression that such a subject could be reserved for independent 
treatment; but we feel there is ample reason to devote a series of ar- 
ticles to this most basic topic since, as was stated in the original 
editorial dealing with our aims, “In all questions relating to ‘faith and 
practice,’ the Book continues to be today, as truly as it was yesterday, 
our supreme standard of reference.” Our purpose is a two-fold one: 
to understand the Bible as the Word of God, and to interpret the 
significance of that Word for today. The accent which we put on 
“today” should be a reminder that a mere historical or grammatical 
exegesis is not enough; the accent that the Bible is the eternal Word 
of God should be a reminder that, in our present situation as in the 
past, God has spoken. 

















The brief devotional article which sets the key for this number is 
a proclamation that the Bible is the sure Word of God and not a col- 
lection of cunningly devised fables. Stranger than fiction, poetry of 
Power, not the power of poetry, the Bible is certainly fabulous—but 
not fable. The author of this exposition, Raymond Irving Lind- 
quist, is the young and aggressive minister of The First Presbyterian 
Church of Orange, N. J., who, among other things, is a teacher of 
homiletics at Bloomfield Theological Seminary. 















For many, the place to begin in discussing the Bible for today is 
the question of authority. ‘Time was when such a topic was merely 
an academic one, since the authority of the Bible was universally 
acknowledged. But today various causes conspire to rob the Bible 
of its intrinsic authority, and perhaps no issue is more crucial in 
religious circles today than the re-establishment of the Bible’s divine 
validity. It is not only that science has seemed to usurp the place of 
Scripture, but even those who would base their faith on the Bible do 
not agree as to the ground of its authority. It is here that Professor 
Thomas takes up the problem in his article on ‘““The Authority of 
the Bible.” The crisis at the moment is evidenced by the transition 
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from an older traditional authority in terms of inerrancy and verbal 
infallibility to the current existential view that the Word of God is 
somehow within and yet apart from the words of the Bible. But the 
latter view, so frequently associated with the Barthian theology, has 
provoked considerable discussion simply because on this view it is 
difficult to establish in a precise and intelligible way the Bible’s au- 
thority. The reason for this is that the prevalent view today tends 
to ignore the record itself and to depreciate Biblical truth in the in- 
terests of a living personal encounter between God and man. The 
question of authority, therefore, very much needs to be raised anew, 
and this is the contribution which this article makes. It is interest- 
ing to note that the same plea has been voiced in Britain where H. 
Cunliffe-Jones in his book, The Authority of the Biblical Revelation, 
speaks of “the want of an adequate theological doctrine of the Bible.” 
The author of our article is a member of the Piesbyterian Church, 
U. S. (South), and Professor of Systematic Theology at Union The- 
ological Seminary, Richmond, Va. 


But while authority is the quest of some, the desire to hear a word 
from God himself is the urgent longing of others. ‘There are always 
those who do not worry too much about the reasons for belief but 
who strain their ears in an agonizing desperation for God's voice. 
Does he speak? To me? It is out of this profound abyss of the soul 
that the classic prayer arises, ‘Lord, I believe; help thou mine un- 
belief.” The author of the lines, “Out of the Depths,” is the re- 
ligious director and Assistant Professor of Religion at Massachusetts 
State College, Amherst. Educated at Yale and Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, Mr. Easton has had a wide experience. He 
was for two summers a worker in Labrador with the Grenfell As- 
sociation, and in recent years he has been interested in the Student 
Christian Movement and the Christus Victor crusade within the 
Congregational Church of which he is an ordained minister. Last 
February he published a little book, giving his own convictions grow- 
ing out of his religious work with young people, entitled, The Faith 
of a Protestant (Macmillan). 


As though in answer to the De Profundis of the searching soul of 
man comes the beautiful lyric testament of Gabriela Mistral. We 
are indebted to Dr. James H. McLean, a retired Presbyterian mission- 
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ary who still continues his professor’s chair in the University of Chile 
where he has taught English literature for many years, for the trans- 
lation of this prose-poem by the distinguished South American Nobel 
Prize winner. Gabriela Mistral has had a versatile career as writer 
and diplomat. Born in rural Chile, she spent many years teaching 
school before her poetic talents were acclaimed. For some time now 
she has been recognized as one of the leading literary figures of our 
day—a recognition which received formal expression last year when 
she was awarded the Nobel Prize for literature. She is not unknown 
to American audiences for she has held teaching positions at Colum- 
bia, Vassar, and Middlebury Colleges. In fact, her first collection 
of poems, Desolacién (1922), was published in this country before 
it appeared in her native Chile. In addition to writing, Senorita 
Mistral has served her country as consul in Naples, Madrid, Lisbon, 
and Nice, and, more recently, as cultural attachée in Rio de Janeiro. 
A deeply spiritual person, Gabriela Mistral is not, however, conven- 
tional, dogmatic, or doctrinal when writing on religious themes. It 
has been said of her that “she carries her cathedral within” (for an 
able appreciation, see Sidonia Carmen Rosenbaum's Modern Women 
Poets of Spanish America, published by the Hispanic Institute, New 
York, 1945). Something of this personal mystic quality can be sensed 
in the testament of devotion printed in this number. It is, we be- 
lieve, a rare piece of literary art and a worthy echo of the Psalmist’s 
paean, “I will delight myself in thy statutes: I will not forget thy 
word.” 


We next present two related articles dealing with the whole matter 
of Biblical interpretation. “Interpreting the Old Testament’’ is 
the title of Professor Wright's analysis of the present state of Old 
Testament studies. Confusion has resulted, the author believes, 
because the Old Testament has been approached unthinkingly as a 
book of history. Certainly the Old Testament contains history, but 
that is not its major concern. Hence we use other presuppositions 
than those of the Bible itself when we seek to read the history in terms 
of Greek or Roman forms or when we search for development from 
primitive to more mature ideas. The Bible demands that we take it 
as it thinks of itself, and to do this requires that we take seriously the 
Old Testament conception of God the Almighty Creator who, in 
election and covenant, makes known his redemptive purposes. A 
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serious reading of this article will furnish a new perspective for the 
restoration of the Old Testament to its rightful place as God’s Word. 
The author is well qualified to write on this subject since, apart from 
his offical standing as newly inaugurated Professor of Old ‘Testament 
at McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, he has shown himself 
a prophet for our day in the rehabilitation of the Old ‘Testament in 
such writings as his recent book, The Challenge of Israel's Faith. 


Professor Piper’s article on “Principles of New ‘Testament Inter- 
pretation” is primarily concerned with what used to be called the sci- 
ence of “hermeneutics.”” The fact that this traditional word has 
given place to the more familiar word “exegesis’—which usually im- 
plies translation and criticism of the text—is perhaps a symbol of the 
present-day confusion in matters of Biblical interpretation. In any 
case, the author seeks to examine in a detailed and comprehensive 
way the successive steps which the interpreter of the Bible should 
take in his search for the Word of God. ‘These steps are designated 
as: searching for the “life movement,” the quest for comprehension, 
and appropriation. Nothing is more essential in the discipline of 
the student and preacher than a proper and fruitful method of Bibli- 
cal interpretation. Dr. Piper has always had a consuming interest in 
this subject. His inaugural address, on the occasion of his election 
to the chair of New Testament at Princeton Seminary in 1942, was 
entitled ““Modern Problems of New Testament Exegesis." More re- 
cently, in The Christian Century, he contributed a series of articles 
on the Bible which has brought forth considerable comment and not 
a little criticism. In this essay, distinguished for its simplicity as 
well as for its suggestiveness, Dr. Piper has given us the substance of 
his best thinking on this cardinal issue. 


The next article has to do with “Scripture and the Common 
Man.” The editor of The Hibbert Journal, L. P. Jacks, once re- 
marked that, ““To discover the common man is to discover that which 
all men have incommon.” ‘Two things, at least, which all men have 
in common are the desire for illumination and the search for norms 
of ethical motivation. ‘These needs, in a supreme way, are met in 
the Bible. ‘This is the approach of Dr. Kuist’s article as he seeks to 
distinguish the two sides of Scripture, the literary and the religious. 
Purposely avoiding the problem of revelation and the tasks and re- 
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sponsibilities of the “expert,” the author seeks to relate the living 
Word of the Bible to the concerns and everyday life of the common 
man. ‘The expert’s knowledge is surely important for a true under- 
standing of the Bible, but the common man needs to know even more 
what the Bible has to say to him as the Word of God. Dr. Kuist’s 
teaching career has included professorships at Biblical Seminary, New 
York, and Union Theological Seminary, Richmond. Since 1943 he 
has been the Professor of English Bible at Princeton Theological 
Seminary. This article was one of a series of lectures delivered last 
spring on the Sprunt Foundation, Richmond. 










An event which has thrust the Bible into our midst at the present 
time is the Revised Standard Version of the New Testament. Writ- 
ten in a time of crisis, confusion, and war, this new version is an il- 
lustration of the fact that the Bible is God’s Word for our day. 
Much has been written about this new revision, but we feel that all 
has not yet been said and that our readers will welcome a compre- 
hensive analysis of the whole venture. Professor Filson, the author 
of numerous books on New Testament studies and one of the editors 
of The Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible, has provided a well 
thought-out survey and critique. He is, on the whole, sympathetic 
and, indeed, enthusiastic about the new version; but he takes occasion 
to point to some of its limitations and makes bold to question more 
than one reading and translation. One criticism which Professor 
Filson voices, which to our knowledge has not been made previously, 
is that the copyright restriction on the new version is an inappropriate 
and anomalous constraint since it has the effect of forcing all other 
publishers to sponsor editions of the King James version. A specific 
constructive criticism is also offered, namely, that the Committee take 
to heart the various criticisms made by many writers and make what 
changes are desirable so that when the Old Testament version is 
ready, some few years hence, the New Testament section, as amended 
and corrected, can be published anew with the Old Testament. 




















Our last article, not directly related to our central theme, is a sur- 
vey and critique of theological thinking in Great Britian during the 
past few years. The renewed contact with Churches around the 
world makes it imperative that first-hand acquaintance with books 
and movements in other lands be encouraged. We publish this ar- 
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ticle, therefore, in the interests of the intelligent understanding of 
what has been going on in British theological circles. ‘The author 
was formerly associated with the Student Christian Movement in 
England, a co-worker with George MacLeod at the Iona Community 
in Scotland, and a co-editor of The Presbyter, a quarterly journal of 
Reformed theological opinion begun during the war. Mr. Miller 
has just published in Britian a book on The Christian Significance 
of Karl Marx (S. C. M.) which has been receiving considerable com- 
ment. He is at present engaged in religious work in New Zealand. 
a. es Ry 





THE WORD OF GOD 


By RAYMOND IRVING LINDQUIST 
“For we have not followed cunningly devised fables” (II Peter 1:16). 


HERE is a literature which depends for its power on the ability 

of the writer to devise with cunning a fabulous story. Such 

writing has its place and its own kind of inspiration, but the 
Bible is not so. Its claims are at once smaller and larger than the 
claims of great fiction: smaller in that it calls no attention to its art, 
for art is not its purpose; larger because it claims to tell what reality 
is. It says God has been here a long time and that he intends to stay. 
It says God has spoken: all other authentic utterance is quotation. It 
says God is love and power and justice. It says sin is in the world 
and has changed it from a garden to a field, a field of labor and sorrow 
and battle. It says God sent his Son as God-man to live with men and 
utter what cannot perish and do what cannot cease to be and at last 
die not as a hero but as God. 

But the story is not ended. The Bible is the book of reality, and 
since fact is stranger than fiction there is that in the Bible which 
comes near to being incredible. It tells the wholly unexpected: 
Christ rose from the dead! Read the Gospel in that mood of desola- 
tion which tyrannized the disciples after the crucifixion. Then like 
the thunderclap of spring came the Easter dawn—like an explosion. 
This, says the Bible, is the most real thing there is: God cannot be 
mocked by that which is the inmost character of evil—death. 
He who has put things together with the master passion of creation 
cannot be foiled by a force which would pull them apart. 

With unabashed directness the Bible asks us to believe this, like a 
child. Who is saved? He who believes in his heart God raised 
Christ from the dead and says it. Either reality is like this, God the 
Maker, Lover, Sufferer, Saviour, Judge, or reality is caprice shooting 
its unpredictable rockets into life, or it is a stern frozen rut in which 
the circles of time are forever grimly directed. 
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Whole schools of thought have gone astray exercising their bright- 
ness on the Bible, and when they have finished the Bible has remained 
a sublime, uncapturable fragrance. ‘This is because its historical and 
literary qualities are by-products of its central quality, which is to tell 
us of God and man and the world. _ Its history is the history of Power, 
not the power of history. Its poetry is the poetry of Power, not the 
power of poetry. 

Nor is it possible to explain the Bible by an exposition of the 
human situation. The glory of a man like C. S. Lewis is that by 
nature and training he can sprint on the indoor board track with the 
most ardent humanists, but he can also pause in the stillness of hu- 
mility under God's vast sky and bravely say: culture without God is 
ashes. There is no middle ground. One accepts God or he does 
not. 

And the Bible will not permit us the indulgence of feeling that we 
are the inspired co-authors of religion. ‘The God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob is the God of goodness and energy and grace, the God who 
is able. . . . Therefore religion cannot be the practice of a subtle 
sympathy for an inadequate deity. Sufficient is his arm alone. 
Bible religion can never be the patronizing fellowship of a band of 
ecclesiastical midwives bringing a god to birth. Religion is loving 
response to him whose tenderness gives us freedom to choose or deny 
him and whose truth provides us with mighty banners and glad death- 
less obligations. 

The Bible inspires its believers to greater effort. The neat ana- 
lyist says—not without the edge of malice as he uses words like 
“wrong-headed” and “‘vicious’’—“If God is what you say the Bible 
says he is, then what can mere man do?” To which the Bible answers 
by pointing to the heroes of the faith and saying, “You see, the more 
these folk believed in God, the more they tried to do and the more 
they did.” 

The fact is, the Bible finds us where we are, and, if permitted, takes 
us where we ought to go. This is not magic; it is Mercy. The first 
request of the Bible is that we submit ourselves to it with meekness. 
Then it comes to us with life for our death, as medicine for our ill- 
ness, as food for our hunger, as clothing for our nakedness, and as 
fellowship for our loneliness. What the Bible promises is fabulous 
but not fable. 
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THE AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE 


By JOHN NEWTON THOMAS 


ARL BARTH’'S discovery of the “strange new world within 
the Bible” at the close of the first World War was heartening 
news to many a beleaguered evangelical who had found him- 

self groping in a theological no-man’s-land between the merely hu- 
man Bible of the rationalists and the verbally inspired Bible of the 
fundamentalists. Here at last was an apparently satisfactory medi- 
ating view which permitted acceptance of the method and many of 
the results of criticism and yet with bold confidence averred the 
truth of revelation. The intervening years have indeed witnessed a 
change. So far has the concept of revelation been restored to the- 
ology that William Temple could write in 1937: “The dominant 
problem of contemporary religious thought is the problem of rev- 
elation.” * Along with this has come a decided re-emphasis upon the 
Bible. Georgia Harkness speaks for many a theologian when she 
says frankly: “I have rediscovered the Bible.” * And yet it would be 
folly to assume that all is well with the doctrine of Scriptural author- 
ity. There are at present two distinct though related developments 
bearing upon the authority of the Bible, each of which Protestants 
should examine as well for its danger as for its contribution. 


I. THe Worpb AND THE Worps 


The first of these developments is a view of revelation which threat- 
ens its relation to Scripture. ‘The orthodox idea of revelation as “‘a 
supernatural communication of truth from God” * has given way to 
a conception of revelation as God’s actual disclosure of himself to 
man. “Christianity comes to us as revelation in the most direct sense 
in which we know revelation; it is God making himself known by 
that which he does, and what is revealed is God himself, in the living 

1 Baillie and Martin, Eds., Revelation, p. 83. 

2 The Christian Century, vol. LVI, March 15, 1939. 


3 James Bannerman, Inspiration: the Infallible Truth and Divine Authority of the Holy 
Scriptures, p. 151. 
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impact of personality.” * From this basic conception the supposed 
corollary has been drawn that revelation, far from being communi- 
cation alone, is not communication at all. It is a Person to person 
encounter which does not involve the transference of ideas or truth. 
‘What is offered to man’s apprehension in any specific Revelation,” 
says William Temple, ‘is not truth concerning God but the living 
God himself.” * John Baillie writes to the identical purpose: “On 
this view, then, revelation consists neither in the dictation of writings 
nor in the communication of information, but in personal com- 
munion—the self-disclosure of a Personality.” ° 

The bearing of this position on the Bible is obvious. If revela- 
tion contains no communicable truth or information, then the Bible 
contains no record of the content of revelation. What is expressed 
in the propositions which constitute the Bible may be truth, but not 
the truth of revelation, except in a secondary sense. ‘From all this 
it follows that there is no such thing as revealed truth. ‘There are 
truths of revelation, that is to say, propositions which express the 
results of correct thinking concerning revelation; but they are not 
themselves directly revealed.”"* The great gain in the transition 
from the pre-critical to the post-critical approach, writes Leonard 
Hodgson, is that today our apprehension of revelation as ‘‘not given 
in words but in deeds” is no longer “entangled with the thought of 
the Bible as containing the divine revelation given in the form of 
propositions.” * Charles Clayton Morrison, who regards the crea- 
tion of the Church as God’s comprehensive revelatory act, asserts that 
“the entire body of concepts or ideas, whether biblical, creedal or ex- 
periential, which enter into Christianity, constitute the human ide- 
ology of the Christian community, and should be treated as such, and 
not as divine revelation” ® (italics mine). 

In addition to definite statements such as these, the changed view 
of the Scripture is suggested by the fact that, as the concept of revela- 
tion has come to the foreground, that of Biblical inspiration, outside 
of fundamentalist circles, has virtually fallen into desuetude. The 
central element in the idea of Biblical inspiration—whether it be 
conceived as verbal or “dynamic,” as compatible with error or not, 


4 W. Norman Pittinger, Christ and Christian Faith, p. 125. 
5 Nature, Man and God, p. 322. 

6 Our Knowledge of God, pp. 36-37. 

7 William Temple, Nature, Man and God, p. 317. 

8 The Doctrine of the Trinity, p. 19. 

9 What Is Christianity? p. 170. 
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as the simple “correlate of revelation” or as a special influence upon 
the writer subsequent to revelation—is that the Scripture contains 
divinely given truths. While one cannot suspend too definite a con- 
clusion upon an “‘argument from silence,” it is surely significant that 
the question of inspiration is at the moment apparently not a matter 
of sufficient import to warrant discussion. 

Intimations of the present view of revelation and Scripture may 
be found in those liberals who located ultimate authority in such 
things as the ‘deed of God,” the “abiding experience’”’ of religion, 
or “Christ’s view of truth,” as distinct from the Scripture, or even 
in embryonic form in Luther’s distinction between the Bible and 
its religious content. However, its currency and its peculiar form 
in present theology are due chiefly, if not wholly, to the dialectical 
theologians with their bias against any rational element in revela- 
tion. The distinction between the Word of God and the words of 
Scripture so drastically drawn by Barth in his early writings has 
received only superficial modifications in his more recent works. 
“Revelation in fact does not differ from the Person of Jesus Christ” *° 
whose coming is God's “‘act,” God's “mystery,” a truth that “hap- 
pens.’” Christ, the Word, who encounters man is “the Word which 
God speaks by and to Himself in eternal hiddenness” * so that even 
of him who receives the revelation it must still be said: ‘““Man the 
sinner is not able to grasp the Word of God” (Homo peccator non 
capax verbi Domini). ‘The revealed truth of God is therefore not 
contained in the words of the Bible. “In the one case Deus dixit, 
in the other Paulus dixit. These are two different things.” ** In 
the second half-volume of the first volume of his Kirchliche Dogmatik 
Barth develops at length his early thesis that the Bible is the ‘‘witness 
to revelation” and that as such from time to time God lets it be his 
Word. It is emphasized, however, that “the fact that we have the 
Bible as God’s Word does not justify us in interpreting the proposi- 
tion, “The Bible is God’s Word,’ as a proposition about the Bible as 
such rather than as a proposition about God’s being and mighty 
working in the Bible and through the Bible.” * The same attitude, 

10 The Doctrine of the Word of God, p. 134. 

11 [bid., p. 218. 

12 [bid., p. 127. 

18 Die Kirchliche Dogmatik, Erster Band, Zweiter Halbband, p. 585: “Dass wir die Bibel 
als Gottes Wort haben, das berechtigt uns nicht, den Satz, dass die Bibel Gottes Wort ist, aus 


einem Satz tiber Gottes Sein und Walten in der Bibel und durch die Bibel in einen Satz iiber 
die Bibel als solche umzudeuten.” 
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even more precisely delineated, can be found all through Emil Brun- 
ner’s works. Revelation, he reiterates, “is not the communication 
of intellectual knowledge, of a doctrine about God, but God’s own 
personal Word. . . .”’** ‘“‘Hence the word of Scripture is not in it- 
self the word of God but of man... .”** While this position is 
modified in The Divine-Human Encounter, he still sees it as a mis- 
take which “has caused immeasurable damage in the church to the 
present day” that “the idea arose under the influence of Greek phi- 
losophy that the divine revelation in the Bible had to do with the 
communication of those doctrinal truths which were inaccessible by 
themselves to human reason.” ** 

It would be unfair to imply that the new conception denies any 
relation between revelation and Scripture. On the contrary, it is 
generally insisted by the advocates of the new concept that the Bible 
is the “witness” or “testimony” to revelation, and that as such it plays 
an essential role in our apprehension of revelation. Exactly how it 
could play an essential role or in what sense it could “witness” to a 
revelation which by definition it cannot even partially express in lan- 
guage has not, to our knowledge, been made clear. Its “witnessing” 
at most could mean that, in the language of Temple quoted above, 
it contains ‘‘propositions which express the results of correct think- 
ing concerning revelation.” *’ But the same could be said of any 
true theology. More significant perhaps than their acknowledgment 
of the Bible as the “witness* to revelation is the fact that many of 
these thinkers, especially the dialectical theologians, have a large 
measure of Biblical content in their theology. It would seem that 
their practice in regard to the Bible is better than their doctrine. 
When these things have been recognized, however, it remains true 
that the current protagonists of revelation in the sense of God's self- 
disclosure conceive it in such a fashion as to bind it to Scripture by 
an all too tenuous thread. 

We are thus confronted with the strange phenomenon that, 
whereas before the present rediscovery of revelation, moderate lib- 
erals were defending an inspired, though not inerrant Bible, the ad- 
vocates of revelation as communion now empty the Bible of all in- 
spired truth. A high view of revelation has been superimposed 


14 The Mediator, p. 237. 

15 The Philosophy of Religion, p. 32. 
16 The Divine-Human Encounter, p. 19. 
17 Nature, Man and God, p. 317. 
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upon a purely human Scripture. What the homeless evangelical, 
standing between verbal inspiration and rationalism, hailed as a 
saving via media thus turns out, upon analysis, to stop only a few 
steps short of mysticism. The status of the Bible is in some respects 
more precarious than it was before the theologians of the Word 
appeared upon the scene. 

It is most unfortunate that such a consequence should ensue from 
the restoration of revelation to theology and the recovery of its deeper 
meaning. For both of these services we owe a truly profound debt. 
Christianity means revelation and revelation means communion. 
This latter insight has too long lain hidden under the impersonali- 
ties of Protestant scholasticism. But on the other hand Christianity 
—at least Protestant Christianity—means also the authority of the 
Scripture. We are constrained, therefore, to ask, Why cannot rev- 
elation be expressed in the Bible? Is the weakening of the relation- 
ship between the two not a half-truth as false and as dangerous as the 
traditional conception which equated revelation with Scripture? 

It will hardly be doubted that the source of this loosened relation- 
ship is the Kirkegaardian irrationalism of the dialectical theologians. 
A revelation amenable to human cognition and thus to rational and 
verbal expression is at radical variance with their fundamental pre- 
supposition. The rejection of a Scriptural record is therefore im- 
plied in their whole approach to theology. But by the same token 
there is no reason why other thinkers who share the understanding 
of revelation as a ‘‘divine-human encounter” should accept the dia- 
lectical corollary that it is incommunicable. 

If we lay aside irrationalistic presuppositions and analyze the ex- 
perience of communion, we shall find that it inevitably involves an 
element of communication. No personal encounter can take place 
without perception and judgment and thus the apprehension of truth 
in propositional form. At the very least, communion with another 
includes the judgment, “This is a person.”” An experience involving 
no cognition of the object would be wholly ineffable and could not 
possibly be identified as an instance of personal intercourse. To de- 
fine revelation then as the self-disclosure of God is to acknowledge 
that communication of truth has taken place. The fact that God is 
God and not man does not alter the essential nature of communion, 
nor mean that the experience of the infinite Person involves less con- 
ceptual content, and thus less meaning, than our confrontation by 
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another finite personality. This is not to deny that there are some 
aspects of the revelatory experience which elude capture in our men- 
tal categories—revelation is always more than communication. But 
only if God is ‘wholly other” in every respect would his revelation 
utterly transcend our grasp. In that case, however, no definition of 
revelation could even be attempted. Nor could subsequent reflec- 
tion upon such a revelation be able, as some suggest, to elicit from it 
any communicable element which could constitute a verbal “wit- 
ness,” still less a cognitive stuff to provide the materials of a theology. 
Why should a revelation which is unintelligible in the immediate 
experience yield to the canons of thought in retrospect? 

We are constrained, therefore, to insist that the self-disclosure of 
God involves the disclosure of truth about God, of a knowledgeable, 
and thus a communicable element. As it was put three hundred 
years ago, God was pleased both “to reveal himself, and to declare 
that his will unto his church.’ ** Recognition of this fact is not en- 
tirely wanting among present thinkers who define revelation as per- 
sonal intercourse between man and God. “It cannot be enough,” 
writes Richard Niebuhr, “to say that in revelation we meet the divine 
self, for if this meeting is pure immediacy which does not provide us 
with truths about God it would remain incommunicable and unable 
to provide the reasoning heart with principles of understanding.” * 
Although his irrationalism remains fundamental in The Divine- 
Human Encounter, we find in Brunner a tendency to modify his 
extreme position: ‘Even as we previously said that the Word of God 
is not doctrine, that God in his Word does not speak ‘something true’ 
but Himself, so now we must further ask: Does He not speak Himself 
to us in such a way that He tells us ‘something,’ ‘something true,’ so 
that doctrine after all is also contained in His Word?” * If theology 
can answer this question with an unequivocal affirmative, the new 
concept of revelation will make an unalloyed contribution to our 
thinking, for it then must follow that “God speaks to man in his own 
human language.” * 


II. THE REFORMERS AND THE Worps 


Protestantism has always affirmed, as an empirically verified fact, 
that the human language of God is found in the Christian Scriptures. 


18 The Westminster Confession, Ch. I, Par. 1. 

19 The Meaning of Revelation, pp. 175-176. 

20P. 108. 

21 Sergius Bulgakoff, in Revelation, Baillie and Martin, Eds., p. 139. 
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That God's revelation was communicable in terms of human thought 
and words the Reformers took for granted. Their primary problem 
was whether the revelation had been deposited in the Church or the 
Bible, and they concluded in favor of the latter. 

We are told by certain representatives of the new concept of revela- 
tion that the Reformers did not see in the Scripture an objective body 
of revealed truth. For Luther and the other great Reformers, says 
William Temple, “the Word of God was a living, present utterance 
of the living God to the souls of men, spoken through, rather than 
contained in the printed Bible” * (italics mine). Richard Niebuhr, 
although acknowledging a communicable element in revelation, says, 
“the Reformers knew—though less vividly it may be than their suc- 
cessors—that the Scripture . . . reveals nothing save the state of cul- 
ture of the men who wrote its parts or of the groups who related the 
legends recorded in later time.” ** Barth attributes to the Reformers 
his position that the Bible is “no revealed oracle book” but a “witness 
of revelation,” ** and Brunner sees orthodoxy’s acceptance of “the 
Bible understood as a book of revealed doctrine as a fatal recession 
from the insight of the Reformation.” * 

Whatever plausibility may attach to this interpretation derives 
from the Reformers’ insistence that “every man must believe only 
because it is God’s word, and because he is convinced in his heart that 
it is true,” ** or, as Calvin put it, that “the word will never gain credit 
in the hearts of men, till it be confirmed by the internal testimony of 
the Spirit.” **7 The Reformers were vividly conscious that, as E. P. 
Dickie says, “It is God who turns the pages and speaks each word 
afresh to me. It is He Who unseals the sacred book.” ** But this is 
scant ground upon which to conclude that the book contains no 
corpus of revealed truth which God unseals and to which his Spirit 
testifies. Such an interpretation of the Reformers really vests au- 
thority not in the Bible at all, but in the inner witness of the Spirit, 
and is as false to their actual position as is the orthodoxy which affirms 
the Scripture without the Spirit. 


22 Baillie and Martin, Eds., Revelation, p. 103. 

28 Op. cit., pp. 49-50. . 

24 Kirchliche Dogmatik, Erster Band, Zweiter Halbband, p. 579: “Es war ihnen gerade die 
wortlich inspirierte Bibel durchaus kein offenbartes Orakelbuch, sondern ein von seinem 
Gegenstand her und auf seinen Gegenstand hin und in Gemissheit dieses Gegenstandes zu 
interpretierendes Zeugnis der Offenbarung.” 

25 The Divine-Human Encounter, p. 30 ff. 

26 The Doctrines of Men Are to Be Rejected, Martin Luther, Works (E. T.), vol. I, 453. 

27 Institutes, I, 7, 4. 

28 Revelation and Response, p. 130. 
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What the Reformers actually taught was that the Scripture is as 
necessary to the Spirit as the Spirit to the Scripture. The reciprocal 
character of the Protestant authority has been stated by Calvin with 
his usual precision: ‘For the Lord hath established a kind of mutual 
connection between the certainty of his word and of his Spirit; so 
that our minds are filled with a solid reverence for the word, when 
by the light of the Spirit we are enabled therein to behold the Divine 
countenance; and, on the other hand, without the least fear of mis- 
take, we gladly receive the Spirit, when we recognize him in his im- 
age, that is, in the word.” ** Thus the “formal principle’’ of the 
Reformation fixes the seat of authority neither in the Scripture alone 
nor in the Spirit alone, but in the Scripture as accredited by the 
Spirit. In this reciprocal relationship the Spirit does not constitute 
the Scripture an authority, but rather testifies to its authority. He 
does not enable the Scripture to “become” the revealed word, but 
rather points to “those things which have been delivered to us by 
God in the Sacred Scriptures” * (italics mine). He attests the reveal- 
ing God, not as “bound to the Bible” in some adventitious, arbitrary 
or wholly indefinable sense, nor as revealed independently of the 
verbal symbols which purport to express the meaning of his rev- 
elation, but as finding “a sufficient witness of himself in his own 
Word” * (italics mine). Because in the Bible God “says something 
true’”’ the Reformers met him in person and found in it the rule of 
faith and practice. 


III. THe CuHurcH AND THE Worps 


The second development in contemporary Protestantism bearing 
upon the authority of Scripture is a movement to reverse the Reform- 
ers’ position and restore the supreme authority to the Church. The 
nerve of this movement is the conviction that the Bible is in a double 
sense the product of the Church, the books having been written and 
the canon determined by the religious community. The Report of 
the American Theological Committee of the Continuation Commit- 
tee, World Conference on Faith and Order, gives a clear statement of 
this position as the third of four divergent views respecting the seat 
of authority: “Others would lay the emphasis upon the Church itself 
as the channel of authority. It is historically more basic than the 

20 Op. cit., I, 9, 3. 


30 The Babylonian Captivity of the Church, Martin Luther, Works (E. T.), vol. I, p. 261. 
31 John Calvin, op. cit., I, 7, 4. 
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New Testament, because the first generation of Christians had not so 
much as heard that there could be a New Testament. Since the New 
Testament documents were written in and for the Church, and their 
acceptance as a sacred canon rests upon the decision of the Church, 
it is correct to say that the Church was normative for the New Testa- 
ment. The reversal of this historic position is not only untenable, 
but has proved the source of controversy, division, and confusion. 
The Church is the living and continuous channel of authority, able 
to bring forth out of its treasury things both new and old.” ” 

It is important to recognize that the advocates of this theory are 
definitely believers in revelation. For instance, while describing it 
as “a new movement to interpret the unity and continuity of the 
Christian faith,” Nels F. S. Ferré adds that “the uniqueness and ab- 
soluteness of the faith is the Christian community itself as a distinct 
organism chosen by God for man’s salvation” * (italics mine). 
Charles Clayton Morrison enunciates this as the central thesis of his 
book, What Is Christianity?: “As I see it, the Christian Church is the 
revelation of God in history.” ** Richard Niebuhr, who insists “that 
the book arose out of the life of the Church and that we cannot know 
an historical Jesus save as we look through the history and with the 
history of the community that loved and worshipped him,” *° has as 
his basic theme that to begin with Christian history is “to begin with 
revelation, meaning by that word simply historic faith.” °° 

We thus find a second challenge to the supremacy of the Bible as 
the locus of special revelation, and that again not by rationalists but 
by the champions of revelation. While this movement has received 
peculiar impetus from a number of special factors which have tended 
to bring the idea of the Church into prominence in the last few years, 
and while it implies the communicability of revelation, it is neverthe- 
less apparent that the effort to substitute the Church for Scripture as 
supreme authority also roots in the view of revelation as purely per- 
sonal encounter. Any tendency to weaken the relation of revelation 
to Scripture which does not take the form of mysticism must take 
that of ecclesiasticism. Hence it is not coincidence but logic that 
many of the advocates of revelation as God's self-disclosure also place 
the Church above the Bible. 


82 The Nature of the Church, pp. 15-16. 
88 The Christian Fellowship, pp. 43-44. 
84 P. 66. 

85 Op. cit., pp. 51-52. 

36 Ibid., p. be. 
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As we have seen, the supremacy of the Church is alleged both on 
the ground that she produced the Scripture and that she determined 
the canon. The first of these claims, we believe, is based on an exag- 
gerated theory of the social origin of knowledge. It is true that our 
psychological and sociological apparatus today, aided by the critical 
studies, provides us an insight into the genesis of Scripture from the 
human side which was not accessible to the Reformers and that the 
Church played a role in its composition not realized by them in their 
violent reaction against Rome. We recognize both the partly con- 
scious and partly unconscious influence of the community upon the 
individual writers and the conscious dependence of these writers 
upon the community for certain facts and interpretations. We rec- 
ognize, too, that much in the Bible does not rise above the general 
level of religion in the day of its writing. But it is surely an un- 
tenable psychological and epistemological collectivism which holds 
that none of the individual writers of Scripture did more than reflect 
the level of revelation in the religious community. If there is no 
such thing as an isolated individual, there is also no such thing as a 
community without individuals—particularly if one believes in spe- 
cial revelation. It is significant, for instance, that the eighth century 
prophets did not arise outside of Israel: it is equally true and signifi- 
cant that they did not remain on the religious level of Israel. C. H. 
Dodd has expressed it perfectly: “The prophets appear rather as the 
towering summits of a mountainous landscape, which from its foot- 
hills to its mountain tops shows the same geological structure.” * 
The same could be said of Paul and of other New Testament authors. 
It might be added that, as long as one accepts a special historical rev- 
elation, it is no more difficult to believe that God chose certain indi- 
viduals to be its channel than that he chose a community. It is as 
‘‘odd of God to choose the Jews” rather than the Greeks for a special 
self-disclosure as to choose Isaiah and Paul rather than the entire 
Jewish nation. We conclude then that the Bible’s writing was influ- 
enced by the Church but that it was produced, not by the Church as 
a whole, but by “holy men taught by the Holy Ghost.” 

While the claim that the Church produced the Bible must be dis- 
allowed, it is, however, equally impossible to deny that she deter- 
mined the canon. The history of the formation of the canon, ex- 
tending over many centuries, marked by constant divergencies of 


87 The Authority of the Bible, p. 138. 
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opinion and a succession of changes in its limits, is the history of the 
gradual crystallization of the mind of the Church as to what should 
constitute her normative Scriptures. The elimination by the Re- 
formers of the Apocryphal books found in the Vulgate was an illus- 
tration within Protestantism of the principle that the Church does 
and should adjudicate upon the canon. Moreover, the canon fixed 
in the Protestant creeds can be modified, like anything else in them, 
at the will of the religious community. 

The plain meaning of this is that the Protestant Church both in 
practice and by creedal implication actually constitutes herself a very 
considerable authority vis-a-vis the Scripture. While it remains em- 
phatically true, as Calvin says, that ‘“‘when the Church receives it [i.e., 
the Scripture] and seals it with her suffrage, she does not authenticate 
a thing otherwise dubious or controvertible; but, knowing it to be 
the truth of her God, performs a duty of piety, by treating it with im- 
mediate veneration,” ** it is nevertheless also true that the Church’s 
imprimatur upon the Scriptures is itself the exercise of a powerful 
influence. Because the Church holds it up before the world the 
Bible can speak its own word of mastery in a way otherwise impos- 
sible. Again, because of the testimony of the Church to it men are 
“moved and induced ... to an high and reverent esteem for 
the Holy Scripture.” *° Hence the truth in Augustine’s oft-quoted 
words: ‘For my part, I should not believe the Gospel except as 
moved by the authority of the Catholic Church.” *° 

Not only is this exercise of authority on the part of the Church a 
matter of actual historical record, but it is also obviously an impli- 
cate of the Protestant view of the authority of the Bible. To recog- 
nize certain Scriptures as normative, in distinction from others, is 
thereby to affirm a canon. But the concept of Scriptural authority 
which accords the power and right to each individual to find his own 
private canon also applies to the Church in the discovery of her pub- 
lic canon. The Reformers were concerned not merely that every- 
body should have a bible but that the people have the Bible. Thus 
their doctrine of the authority of Scripture in the Church implies a 
correlative authority on the part of the Church to determine the lim- 
its of the authentic Scripture. The justification of this authority 
stems from the fact that the Church's action reflects the collective 

38 Op. cit., I, 7, 2. 


89 Westminster Confession of Faith, Ch. I, Par. 5. 
40 Against the Epistle of Manichaeus Called Fundamental, Ch. 5. 
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witness of the Spirit through the centuries. Because hers is the col- 
lective judgment, the Church has the right and the obligation to 
maintain her own canon as a check and guide for the individual in 
his personal response to the Scriptures. Her right is limited only 
by the obligation, also basic to Protestantism, that she grant the indi- 
vidual freedom to test the Scriptures for himself and advocate 
through democratic processes a modification of the official canon. 
In conformity with this principle the Westminster Confession an- 
nounces categorically that the sixty-six canonical books, and these 
alone, are “given by inspiration of God,” but then acknowledges that 
“our full persuasion and assurance of the infallible truth, and divine 
authority thereof, is from the inward work of the Holy Spirit, bearing 
witness by and with the word in our hearts.” *’ 

It was due only to the blind spot caused by their zeal against Rome 
that the Reformers did not discern the authority of the Church in 
their own practice and teaching. Primarily as the result of this 
failure orthodox Protestantism was led into its unfortunate misuse 
of the concept of inspiration. Proceeding on the principle that 
Scripture is the sole and not merely the supreme authority, the post- 
Reformation scholastics found the criterion of canonicity in the fact 
of inspiration antecedently established rather than in the collective 
testimony of the Spirit in the Church. Instead of recognizing that 
the inspiration and the authority of Scripture are simultaneously 
validated through the inner operation of the Spirit, they first af- 
firmed the fact of inspiration and then deduced therefrom the Bible's 
authority. Thus the witness of the Spirit was eliminated, and the 
Bible became ‘an external and objective standard, possessing inde- 
pendent value of its own quite apart from its effect upon the mind 
and heart of the reader.” ** ‘The “‘paper pope’”’ was created. 

This procedure necessarily involves the doctrine of verbal inspira- 
tion, since a purely external standard must be inerrant. Where 
there is no inner corroboration of its authority a scripture not trust- 
worthy in every respect is not trustworthy in any respect. Funda- 
mentalists still press the logic of this position: ‘‘All of Scripture 
comes to us through human instrumentality. If such instrumental- 
ity involves fallibility, then such fallibility must attach to the whole 


41 Ch. I, Pars. 2,5. The Reformers, especially Calvin, advanced various arguments for the 
2uthority of Scripture as rational confirmation of the witness of the Spirit, but not as a substi- 
tute for it. In this secondary role such arguments render a legitimate and important apolo- 
getical service. 

42 A. C. McGiffert, Protestant Thought before Kant, p. 146. 
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of Scripture. For by what warrant can an immunity from error be 
maintained in the matter of ‘spiritual content’ and not in the matter 
of historical or scientific fact.’ ** Thus Protestant orthodoxy con- 
ceived its task not primarily as defending the textual infallibility of 
a canon already taken for granted, but rather as defending the in- 
fallibility on which the very existence of the canon depends. It 
spent itself in support of verbal inspiration, not only because to it 
inspiration could mean nothing else, but primarily because, in de- 
fault of the recognition of Church authority, verbal inspiration 
seemed to provide the sole objective basis for a normative Scripture. 
In the light of this, Reinhold Seeberg’s comment on the fall of the 
theory of verbal inspiration is profoundly true: “It is not too much 
to compare its overthrow with the displacement of the old Ptolemaic 
theory of the world by the Copernican.” * 

But what is the theological counterpart of the Copernican theory? 
What is the substitute for verbal inspiration as the basis of an authori- 
tative Bible? Unfortunately its critics have rested content with the 
overthrow of the theory and been singularly blind to the necessity of 
providing something in its place. As a result they have never suc- 
cessfully met the logic of the defenders of verbal inspiration who in- 
sist that its enemies, even though they claim to believe in the Bible, 
are left with as many canons as believers and thus to all practical pur- 
poses yield the battle to the rationalists or the mystics. A large por- 
tion of evangelical Protestantism, unwilling to give up the Bible and 
unable to accept verbal inspiration, thus finds itself, as we have said, 
in a theological no-man’s-land. 

Is not the key to the situation the frank acknowledgment in Prot- 
estant theology of the Church's authority as determiner of the canon? 
This is at once the valid substitute for the doctrine of verbal inspira- 
tion and the guarantee of an authoritative Scripture as against ration- 
alizing and mystical influences. It is the rightful heritage of evan- 
gelical Protestantism both because it is true to the facts and because 
it is the correlate, hitherto unrealized, of the Reformers’ principle of 
authority. If the current re-emphasis upon the Church can secure 
recognition of her true and legitimate role in relation to the canon, 
we shall emerge from the present confusion with a clearer grasp of 
the authority both of the Church and of the Bible. 


43 John Murry, in The Infallible Word, p. 4. 
44 Revelation and Inspiration, p. 2. 











OUT OF THE DEPTHS 


By W. BurNneT EASTON, JR. 


Lord, 

Why should it be 
So hard to see 
Thy will for me? 


As far as I can know 

I want to do Thy will. 

I’m ready to drink the cup, 
Go up 

Golgotha—or any hill. 

I pray for light. 

Why art Thou still? 


This dream, 

This splendid thing, 

That in my brain is singing 
Night and day... 
Cameth it from Thee? 

Or is it 

Just my vain imagining, 
Born of my own conceits blown high? 
Lord, I want to know. 

I pray, 

But still Thou dost not say. 
WHY? 


I know 

I have my sin and pride. 

I am not pure; 

Self-love in me has not yet died. 

But thus Thou madest me. 

Such as I am, I’m ready to endure, 

Or think I am, 

If Thou wouldst only point a path that’s sure. 
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I want todo Thy will .. . 
(As much as in me lies) 

Yet Thou art still 

And time flies. 

Why dost Thou thus to me 
Who would be serving Thee? 


Long have I prayed, Lord, 
But still 

Am in the dark. 

Unless— 

Unless this be Thy will: 
That I should try. 

And if there follows 

Some success, 

Thine answer: Yes! 

And if I fail... ? 

Also Thine answer heard: 
This dream was not Thy word. 


This, Lord, 

Is far as I can go 

Except to wait. 

I do not know why it should be so. 
I do not understand 

Why Thy hand 

Whose leading 

I am so urgently needing 
Should be withdrawn .. . 
Yet I submit. 

I shall wait 

And trust Thee for my fate. 
But in Thy mercy, Lord, 
One boon bequeath— 
(Thou knowest I believe) 
Help Thou mine unbelief. 





A POET AND HER BIBLE’ 


OOK of mine, Book of every hour and of all time, good friend 
and strong comrade of my heart! ‘Thou has taught me the 
force of beauty and crystal candor, the truth both simple and 

terrifying, in thy brief measures. My choice companions have not 
been people of my era; they have been the men and women whom 
thou has given me—David, Ruth, Job, Rachel, and Mary. ‘Together 
with my family and relatives, these have formed my circle of friend- 
ship; they keep tryst within my heart when I pray, they help me to 
love and to suffer bravely. On the wings of the past thou hast flown 
to me, and I, breasting the flood of time, return to their side. ‘Thus 
I belong to thee as did these who worked, bore burdens, and lived in 
the light of another day. 

‘How often hast thou comforted me? As often as my hand has 
been bowed to the dust. When have I sought thee in vain, thou 
Book of man—the only true Book of man? Through David, I 
learned to love sacred song with its soft melody that lulls away hu- 
man bitterness. In Ecclesiastes, I caught the echo of life's vanities, 
and thy accents have been so interwoven with my own that I no lon- 
ger know when I am voicing my own anguish or merely repeating the 
sorrow and repentance of thy stricken souls. 

‘Never dost thou bring satiety as do the poems of men. Thou art 
always timely and as fresh as lush meadows in June. ‘Thy sincerity 
is unique; in it I find no trace of deceit. ‘Thy naked speech alarms 
the hypocrite, thy purity repels the libertine, but I love thee entire, 
from the delicate essence of the parables to the rude epithets of 
Numbers. 

“Scholars employ their crude instruments of logic, first to divide 
and thenceforth to deny thee; I have sat down to love thee forever 
and to feed my soul on thy truth as long as my Lord permits me to 
see the light of day Professional teachers analyze, compare, classify, 
and score thy pages; I am content to love thee as thou art. Enough 

1 These words by Gabriela Mistral, the Chilean poet and Nobel prize recipient, were in- 


scribed on the front and back pages of a copy of the Cipriano de Valera or Spanish version 
of the Bible which was presented by the poet in 1919 to a public High School in Santiago. 
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for me that my heart throbs within thy shadow, enough for me that 
thy men and women return to bring me joy. Without a guide I 
first perceived thy splendor. That bright vision never has paled. 
Naught that I have learned from the wise of this world has led me to 
neglect or disdain thee. The voice that can surpass the book of Job 
will claim my whole admiration; where can its tones be heard? The 
pedagogue who can detect a weakness in the virtuous woman of 
Proverbs can rightfully demand my allegiance; who has dared sug- 
gest a higher type of womanhood? Whoso could invade my soul with 
more sweetness than the Beatitudes express can command my heart 
forever; but I have not yet seen him and I have lived half my days. 

“Cradle-chant of all peoples, nurse eternal of fretted humanity, 
thy wisdom floats like a song for children. I need thee every hour; 
leave me not, neither forsake me. 

“The perennial childhood within me shall preserve the ceaseless 
wonder of thy pages. 

“Thus shall I live, my thirst for God assuaged by his cup that 
runneth over.” 





INTERPRETING THE OLD TESTAMENT 


By G. ERNEST WRIGHT 


HE reviving interest in evangelical theology is a healthy chal- 
lenge to the religious presuppositions which have dominated 
our thinking. Yet the end result of current theological trends 
may mean nothing more than a new rationalism, unless there is a 
more inductive and constructive attempt to deal with the Biblical 
revelation of which we are again beginning to speak with confidence. 

Nevertheless it is one thing to say that we must get back to the 
Bible; it is quite another thing actually to do so! Both the theo- 
logian and the preacher who desire to take Scripture seriously are 
confronted with a welter of textbooks and commentaries which offer 
them little help. A mass of technical information and misinforma- 
tion is presented which, though compiled with great assurance, is too 
often inconsequential and irrelevant, not only to the needs of the 
modern world, but also to the exposition of the real meaning of the 
Bible. We now have J, E, D, P, Mark, Q, M, L, with a host of com- 
pilers, editors, and glossators. We are informed of such a bewilder- 
ing array of texts, recensions, versions which are said to demand this 
reading or that, this omission or that addition, as to make the inquir- 
ing layman wonder whether he can ever be sure of what he is reading. 
We hear both that Moses was a monotheist and that monotheism de- 
veloped out of the historical process of later Israel, that the Gospels 
were written in Aramaic and that they were not, that Jesus believed 
himself to be the Messiah and that he did not, etc. 

In other words, there is so much detail which is said to be indis- 
pensable and also such profound confusion that the intelligent per- 
son may well ask whether it is not all sound and fury signifying noth- 
ing. In any event, if he wants to learn something about the Chris- 
tian faith, he is more likely to turn elsewhere than to the Biblical 
scholar. As a result, many a specialist in Biblical matters is begin- 
ning to inquire as to whether he has been asking the right questions 
or seeking the proper answers. Has his pretense at complete ob- 
jectivity been a cloak for presuppositions of which he was not aware? 
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He is beginning to write articles and an occasional book on the im- 
portance of a return to the study of Biblical theology. Yet he is 
experiencing difficulty in making up his mind as to what that subject 
really is. Is the Biblical theologian “merely the historian turned 
preacher?” * Can Biblical theology be anything more than the re- 
arrangement of the history of Biblical religion under theological 
headings?? Are theology and the history of religion two mutually 
exclusive subjects, the first dealing with revelation as received 
through faith and the second with history as known by the scien- 
tific method?* Does the Bible present a theology at all, or is the 
study of Biblical theology merely an edifying process which must 
take the findings of technical scholarship and “‘package these foods 
for the consumer’’?* Perhaps, after all, there is a structural unity 
in the Bible, or at least in each of the Testaments, which can be 
objectively described as historical fact, while employing the findings 
of historical research to the extent that they do not obscure the or- 
ganic unity of approach to the problem of existence which is dis- 
tinctly Biblical.’ 

This confusion over the definition of Biblical theology is nothing 
more nor less than an uncertainty about the meaning and relevance 
of the Bible itself. As such, it is a reflection of the wandering and 
uncertain state of a confused and semi-creedless Protestantism. 


I 


The plain fact is that we can never come to a conclusion regarding 
the definition of Biblical theology until we have retraced our way 
through the confusion occasioned by the mixing of our own theo- 
logical and philosophical presuppositions with those of the Bible. 
We have often substituted a description of the historical process for 
an understanding of the vitality and living coherence of Biblical 
faith with the mistaken notion that the former actually explains the 
Scriptures. We have attempted to expound Biblical teaching under 


-_ A. Irwin, The Alumni Review, Vol. XIX (McCormick Theological Seminary, 1944), 
p- 291. 

2W. A. Irwin, Journal of Religion, Vol. XXV (1945), pp. 235-246. Compare also Fosdick, 
Guide to the Understanding of the Bible (New York, 1938). 

8 Eissfeldt, Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Vol. 44 (1926), pp. 1-12. 

* Millar Burrows, Journal of Bible and Religion, Vol. XIV, No. 1 (February 1946), p. 13. 

5 This is the position of Walther Eichrodt, the foremost authority today on Old Testa- 
ment theology, in his monumental Theologie des Alten Testaments (1933-1939). Compare 
=e C. Dentan, Journal of Bible and Religion, Vol. XIV, No. 1 (February 1946), pp. 
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the formulae of evolutionary naturalism without taking the Biblical 
God seriously and without preventing our own uncertainty from 
secularizing Biblical literature by placing the ‘“God-idea” out of 
focus. As long as such a situation exists, we obviously cannot hope 
to find a definition of Biblical theology on which even a majority 
will agree. 

Yet when one approaches the Bible from Greece, Rome, Egypt, 
Canaan, or Babylon, there is nothing clearer than the utter difference 
between it and the literature of those great centers of ancient culture. 
This is an obvious and all-important fact. Surely, then, the Biblical 
scholar has frittered away his time if he is unable to describe the 
essentials of the Weltanschauung or “world view” which made it so. 
Taken as a whole, what we have in the Bible is nothing more nor less 
than a radical mutation among ancient religions, and it is one of 
which the Biblical writers were fully aware. ‘They explained it as 
due to a unique, special, and peculiar revelation which God had 
made to Israel and in Jesus Christ. The Biblical scholar, therefore, 
must take the belief in special revelation seriously as the central 
Biblical concept. The problem of describing its content, meaning, 
setting, and implications is his chief task. 

Nevertheless, this is precisely what critical scholarship has failed 
todo. It has done a remarkably creative job in perfecting the tools 
for textual, literary, and historical understanding; yet its use of these 
tools leaves much to be desired because it has attached them to the 
perspective and presuppositions of evolutionary naturalism. The 
Bible is no mere history of a series of facts and events; it is an inter- 
pretation of these facts through the “eyes” of a particular faith. 
Biblical scholarship has gone back to these same facts and has suc- 
cumbed to the temptation to give them an utterly different inter- 
pretation in harmony with its presuppositions. The result is not 
an exposition of the Bible which we have but the creation of a new 
Bible. In our commentaries and textbooks we thus read one thing; 
in the Scriptures themselves we read something very different. It 
is small wonder, therefore, that the Church has had a tendency to 
pass the critical scholar by and to seek aid and direction from other 
quarters; or, haunted by the suspicion that the scholar may be right, 
it deals gingerly and uncertainly with the Bible under the impression 
that the latter may not be all that our fathers said that it was. The 
tools of scholarship are not at fault; how well we use them depends 
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upon the use to which they are put. Critical methodology is no bar- 
rier to a true understanding of the Bible; the fault lies in its misuse. 

To understand the Bible, one must understand Biblical faith and 
resolve to take it seriously. When one approaches Israel from Baby- 
lon, he will inevitably see that there is such a thing as a Biblical 
“point of view.” Thus also he sees that the Bible has a theological 
content which can be analyzed and expounded. As the analysis pro- 
ceeds, however, he must also be aware that the understanding of this 
Scriptural “point of view” demands something more than the cold 
detachment of the so-called scientific spirit. We are dealing here 
with a living, dynamic faith. Words cannot be understood by mere 
dissection and probing for etymology; behind them is a vitality and 
serious urgency which can be felt more than described, but which 
indicate that the words themselves have far more behind them than 
they are able to convey. 

These points are of crucial importance in the interpretation of 
the meaning of the Old Testament (with which we are here chiefly 
concerned). Critical scholarship has interpreted the Old ‘Testament 
by means of a simple story about the growth of the “God-idea.” In 
the early days, we are told, the Hebrew nomads worshipped the spir- 
its in stones, trees, springs, and mountain peaks. The religion of 
the Patriarchal days was thus nothing more than animism. In the 
time of the Exodus and Conquest we encounter Yahweh (Jehovah) 
as the tribal deity of one or more of the tribes. He was a storm God 
who lived on a mountain, a cruel God of war who showed unpre- 
dictable favoritism and who was pictured in crudely anthropo- 
morphic terms. When the Hebrews settled in Canaan, he became 
an agricultural and fertility God, differing very little from the 
Baalim of Canaan. His power was limited to Palestine where his 
people lived. This, then, is the second stage, that of henotheism. 
Then came the prophets, the true innovators and founders of Is- 
rael’s religion, who gradually came to the position of ethical mono- 
theism. Amos proclaimed the God of righteousness, Hosea the God 
of love, Isaiah the holy God, Jeremiah and Ezekiel the God of the 
individual, and Second Isaiah the noble concept of the Universal 
God.° 

According to the person who is living in this stream of nineteenth 
century thought the significance of the Old Testament, therefore, is 


6 For clear presentations of this view see Fosdick, op. cit., and Oesterley and Robinson, 
Hebrew Religion: its Origin and Development (New York, 1930). 
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seen to lie in the development from simple, primitive ideas to the 
advanced and enlightened conceptions of Second Isaiah, particularly 
as they are exemplified in the teaching of Jesus. This hypothesis 
raises far more problems than it solves, but before challenging it on 
its own ground as an interpretation of Old Testament facts it is well 
to bear in mind certain presuppositions upon which it is based. 

In the first place, it assumes that the real nature of early Israelite 
religion is to be discovered by the methodology of “comparative re- 
ligion.” Sir James Frazer’s Golden Bough and Folk-lore in the Old 
Testament are veritable mines of information drawn from every con- 
ceivable source and eclectically arranged without any reference to 
chronological factors or to the organic nature of religious thinking. 
Primitive religion is assumed to be primitive religion wherever it is 
found in an ancient or modern context. 

There are at least three things wrong with this procedure when it 
is applied to the Old Testament. First, the only convincing and 
explanatory parallels to an Israelite conception or practice should 
come from the environment contemporary with and contiguous to 
Israel in which traceable connections can be established. Anything 
else can be only illustrative; it may or may not explain, since there 
is no way of knowing how relevant it is.’ Secondly, the religious 
thinking of any one culture and period has a certain wholeness or 
organic nature; it has its own world view, its own conception of the 
good life and the manner of its realization, its own conception of na- 
ture and the supernatural in relation to the life of man. It is, of 
course, quite possible to pull out an item here and another there and 
compare them with certain items abstracted from their living con- 
text in another environment. Yet such comparison of stray items is 
not likely to be significant when the whole from which they are de- 
rived is left unexamined. It is possible, for example, to abstract cer- 
tain beautiful sayings from the various religions, and string them to- 
gether as the “Bible of the World” under the impression that all 
religions are more or less alike. Yet such a procedure is of little sig- 
nificance to one who is really seeking to understand the various re- 
ligions. In the case of Israel how is one to tell by this method 
whether many of the so-called primitive beliefs and practices (sacred 

7 For example, the belief that the Patriarchal Hebrews worshipped the spirits in sacred 
springs is based on the analogy of modern Arab practices, but evidence for the existence of 


this practice in the pre-Greek world is exceedingly tenuous: see W. F. Albright, Journal of 
the American Oriental Society, Vol. 60 (1940), pp. 283-301. 
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stones, trees, sacrificial rites, etc.) are anything more than survivals 
from the Stone Age and from pagan notions which are without any 
more significance for the religious movement of Israel as a whole 
than are the relics of magic in Christian circles today? Indeed, we 
may say with confidence that some of them, at least, were completely 
reinterpreted in the new context. Thirdly, the method of compara- 
tive religion, while capable of producing excellent results if properly 
used, has been too largely confined to comparison of superficial simi- 
larities while obscuring the differences. With a curious myopia 
many scholars have thus been able to see no difference between the 
religion of early Israel and that of Canaan. Comparative religion 
ought to be more objective and as concerned with the distinctive as 
with the similar! * 

The second major presupposition of critical scholarship has been 
the Hegelian assumption that history is a steady movement from the 
lower to the higher, from the simple to the complex. As applied to 
the history of Israel, this was taken to mean that within the space of 
one thousand years (from c. 1500 to 500 B.C.) we have the perfect 
example of religious evolution, beginning with animism and end- 
ing in monotheism. During the last century this view was much 
easier to hold than it is today, because at that time comparatively 
little was known of Israel's religious environment. Now, as a result 
of the archaeological revolution, we can say that animism, if it ever 
existed in the sense postulated by textbooks (which is doubtful), must 
be relegated in the Near East to the Middle and Old Stone Ages, 
rather than to the period of the Patriarchs. Thus when Oesterley 
and Robinson in their Hebrew Religion * take more than one fourth 
of their book to describe the animistic and magical background of 
Israel's religion, they are dealing neither with pagan nor with Patri- 
archal religion, but chiefly with Stone Age survivals or relics, the 
true importance of which either in Israel or in contemporary poly- 
theism is inadequately understood and over-emphasized.”° The de- 
velopmental hypothesis so current in the past and in most of the text- 


8 See further Norman H. Snaith, The Distinctive Ideas of the Old Testament (London, 
1944), Chap. I. 

® First edition 1989. New York, Macmillan Co. 

10 See W. F. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity (Baltimore, 1940), Chaps. I-III, 
for a convincing analysis of the evidence. Cf. also his article in Journal of Biblical Litera- 
ture, Vol. LIX (1940), pp. 85-112, and the review by Eichrodt of Fosdick’s Guide to the Under- 
standing of the Bible in ibid., Vol. LXV, No. 2 (June 1946). Symptomatic of the direction in 
which the leaders in the field of Old Testament scholarship are moving is Eichrodt’'s desig- 
nation of Fosdick’s book as the “obituary” of nineteenth century critical study. 
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books and commentaries now available has proved to be far too sim- 
ple, since it leaves far more facts unexplained than explained. 

A third presupposition of a large section of critical scholarship in 
the past is theological; it assumes that the Old Testament is a history 
of man’s ideas about God, rather than a history of the Divine self- 
disclosure or of the Divine activity. The Old Testament itself 
claims to present the latter: that is, its chief interest is in describing 
the history of revelation, the plans, the purposes, the working of God 
in the human scene. It is primarily focussed, therefore, on God's 
ideas of and purposes for man; it is concerned with man’s ideas about 
God only secondarily as a demonstration either of the faithfulness or 
of the blind disobedience of individuals or people to God’s revealed 
will. We today are inclined to convert the whole into a story of Is- 
rael’s apprehension of God, and thus we make of the Old Testament 
something it was never intended to be—a history of ideas both good 
and bad. 

It is not difficult to understand how this situation came about. 
There is among us today a new faith, with which the faith of Israel 
is incompatible. If one were to describe the Old Testament on its 
own terms, one might seem to be committing himself to its validity. 
The converting of the literature into a history of Hebrew ideas cre- 
ates the illusion of objectivity. Nevertheless, this is not objectivity; 
value judgments have been made. The method of procedure re- 
quires that one continually pass judgment upon what is “primitive” 
and what “advanced” according to one’s scale of ethical values. The 
so-called ‘‘ritual decalogue” supposed to exist in Exod. 34 does not 
deal with morality, so it must be older in origin than the “ethical” 
decalogue in Exod. 20. The story of Jacob's wrestling with the angel 
in Gen. 32: 24 ff. must have had a primitive origin and “can be re- 
garded only as a piece of chauvinistic patriotism proving to the Is- 
raelite that eventually his nation would prevail over all others in 
spite of the dark night through which they had to suffer.” ** So, too, 
the sons of God marrying the daughters of men (Gen. 6: 1-4) is re- 
garded as an undigested and primitive bit of mythology which is 
taken to illustrate the low level of early Israelite beliefs. 

In these examples it is obvious that value judgments regarding 
what is “primitive’’ and what is ““more advanced’”’ have been made. 

11C. C. McCown, Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. LXIII (1944), pp. 332 f. Cf. John 


Skinner, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Genesis (New York, revised ed. 1925), pp. 
411 f. Contrast S. R. Driver, The Book of Genesis (New York, 1904), pp. 296 f. 
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Each of the three passages is included, however, in the so-called “J” 
stratum, and the historical “objectivity” of the scholar should require 
that his primary concern be with the meaning which the writer and 
editors of that stratum and of the whole meant them to convey in 
the context of their thought; instead, there is an almost exclusive 
attention to matters of origin and of the “primitive” in the ethical 
scale of values. There can be no doubt that the writer responsible 
for such material as contained in Gen. 2-4, 12-13, 18-19, 24, etc. 
was a man with a most “advanced” theology, and it is inconceivable 
to think that he would use older sources indiscriminately unless he 
saw in them the work and the word of God which were his chief 
concern. 

The real cause of our misuse of objectivity in Biblical study is to 
be found in the pervasive influence of the doctrines of natural law 
and of biological evolution. Because of the former we have diffi- 
culty in believing the miracle stories; God does not interfere in the 
fixed order of nature.’* Thus the Biblical teaching about a God 
who determines both the order and the disorder in nature in ac- 
cordance with his righteous and redemptive purposes can no longer 
be taken literally. The realm of his activity must be confined to 
the “spiritual” world, but this can mean little more than that he 
shows a paternal affection which offers strength and comfort while 
affording the ground for filial trust and “uplift.” The conception 
of evolution shifted the emphasis in Biblical study from theology to 
the evolving history of religion, from the truth of God’s word for the 
believer's salvation to the search of the successive generations of the 
Hebrew people for God and truth. The resultant product of this 
search, it is maintained, is superior to that of other religions and the 
highest point yet achieved in man’s development on earth.” 

The idea that the Bible contains a special revelation cannot be ac- 
cepted on these terms. Revelation becomes nothing more than the 
insights of the finest spirits of the race. There is nothing unique, 
absolute, or final about it. Furthermore, the platform upon which 
faith can rest must be confined to such conceptions as the Fatherhood 
of God and the infinite value of the human soul. Biblical eschatol- 
ogy must be translated into the terms of evolutionary progress. Our 


12 For example, Harnack, What is Christianity? pp. 25 ff. 

18 For an excellent discussion of the points presented in this paragraph, see T. W. Man- 
son, “The Failure of Liberalism to Interpret the Bible” in The Interpretation of the Bible 
(C. W. Dugmore, ed., London, 1944), pp. 92-107. 
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view of the means of salvation then must of necessity become that of 
classical idealism: namely, that by reason and ethical insight we give 
ourselves to the search for the good, the true, and the beautiful in full 
knowledge of our dignity, worth, and infinite capacity. The Bibli- 
cal teaching about God the righteous Redeemer of man the sinner in 
desperate need of salvation (because of the perversion of his reason 
and of his capacity for good) has thus to be set aside as irrelevant and 
largely untrue.* 

It is not within the scope of this paper to attack the various forms 
of naturalism, humanism, and idealism. My purpose is rather to 
point out that under the guise of scholarly objectivity these presup- 
positions have not only become the basis for the understanding of 
the relevance of the Old Testament, but they have also been read 
into the literature itself in such a way as to make it their buttress and 
support. It is impossible, and certainly undesirable, that complete 
objectivity ever be obtained. The real difficulty arises when objec- 
tivity is used as a mask for presuppositions which are firmly, though 
largely unconsciously, held. Biblical study demands a continuous 
and rigorous self-criticism so that one may clearly understand the 
ground upon which he stands. 

In the past, the bridge between the Biblical belief in special rev- 
elation and the evolutionary views of modern humanism or idealism 
has been the two words, “progressive revelation.’” There is a sense 
in which these terms may be validly used (see below), but as currently 
employed they mean little more than a pious defense of the develop- 
mental views outlined above with the single advantage that they pos- 
sess an orthodox sound. What they and our whole modern approach 
have accomplished is the virtual separation of the Old Testament 
from any vital role in the life of the modern Church. If Israel’s 
literature is nothing more than the story of developing ideas about 
God, then we need give it little attention except as a great monument 
of the past. Instead we need concentrate only on the “higher” and 
sublime development from it, the New Testament. Yet the latter 
proclaims itself as the fulfillment and completion of God's promises 
and of Israel’s hopes for the good life. It does not and cannot stand 
by itself. If we separate and isolate the New Testament, if the 


14 Space does not permit the development of this important point, but reference may be 
made to the writer’s discussion in The Old Testament—Impediment or Bulwark of the Chris- 
tian Faith? (Chicago, McCormick Seminary Addresses, No. IV, 1945). See also Nygren, Agape 
and Eros, Part I (London, 1932). 
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Gospel as preached by Paul is not the completion of the faith of 
Israel, then it will be a completion and fulfillment of something 
which we ourselves provide—classical idealism, evolutionary natural- 
ism, Buddhism, etc. ‘This inevitably means a perversion of the 
Christian faith, because the Old Testament has always been the chief 
bulwark against the betrayal of the Gospel as preached by the Apos- 
tles and evangelists of the New Covenant.” 


II 


We must now return to the question: How shall we interpret the 
Old ‘Testament? 

In the first place, it is important to emphasize the omnipotent, all- 
controlling, cosmic God of Israel even in the earliest days of the na- 
tion’s history. Here is no god of a few tribes who has no power out- 
side the boundaries of his own people. He is in complete charge of 
nature and all its offspring (Judg. 5: 4-5; Deut. 33: 13-17; Gen. 2: 
4 ff.). He revealed himself to Israel at Mt. Sinai; he also worked his 
mighty wonders in Egypt as though the gods of that country were 
completely without power; he guided his people through the great 
and terrible wilderness; he led them into the Promised Land with 
mighty demonstrations of his power (cf. even Josh. 10: 12-13 from 
the lost Book of Jashar). ‘To call him a mountain-God, a fertility- 
God, a weather-God, is to attempt to apply the categories of poly- 
theism as descriptive of his Being. He is all these and more, for he 
is in control of all things, the God of heaven and the God of earth 
(Gen. 24: 3). 

Furthermore, he is one and not many. ‘There is no pantheon; he 
has no consort, no offspring. Biblical Hebrew has no word for god- 
dess. There is no mythology of the polytheistic type to describe the 
cosmology of the universe.** He is described in bluntly anthropo- 
morphic terms because the old uncertainty in the polytheistic world 
regarding the theriomorphic or anthropomorphic nature of deity has 


15 To support this contention reference may again be made to the writer’s paper listed in 
note 14. 

16See The Biblical Archaeologist, Vol. VI, No. 1 (February 1943). The vexing question 
of Israelite monotheism cannot be discussed here, and is purposely avoided. Whether early 
Israel be classed as monotheistic must depend upon the definition of the term, on a decision 
regarding “explicit” and “implicit” monotheism, on the interpretation of archaistic or ac- 
commodating modes of speaking (such as “Who is like unto thee among the gods, O Yahweh?” 
—Do the writers mean anything more by that than we do in speaking of the gods of Burma, 
etc.?) It is certainly clear that just as it is improbable that the “textbook” form of animism 
ever existed as a universal phase of ancient religion, so too typical henotheism is difficult to 
discover in the ancient sources (see the references to Albright in note 10). 
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been cast aside. Yet even here it is realized that anthropomorphism 
has its limits. Let one confidently believe that he has this great De- 
ity confined within the limits of a terminology, and he suddenly en- 
counters the hidden God whose glory alone is to be seen and whose 
will is to be learned from his angel, from his Spirit, or from his chosen 
servants. 

Before the nature of the contemporary polytheism was clearly per- 
ceived it was easier to devaluate and limit the God of early Israel. 
Today, however, we can see that the religions of Canaan, Babylon, 
and Egypt were highly sophisticated. ‘The phenomena of the nat- 
ural world were the personified deities; the organized pantheon was 
a reflection of the basic orderliness of the universe; and the whole 
cosmos was comprised in each of the systems. The great gods had 
no geographical or temporal limitation other than that imposed by 
the nature they personified.* Should we then assume that the God 
of early Israel was any less cosmic in the range of his power? On 
the contrary, he was even more so. Nature imposed no limits upon 
him; he transcended nature; he was nature’s God. 

Israelite literature betrays no consciousness of a growth in the 
“idea”” of God on the part of the leading exponents of the faith. 
While events did bring an enlarging knowledge of the range and 
application of his law and his righteous yet merciful purposes, the 
basic emphasis was always upon the distinctive and the radically dif- 
ferent character of Israel’s great Lord and King. No natural knowl- 
edge of Israel's own could have led them to him; they explained their 
knowledge of him as due to his own gracious revelation of himself to 
Moses and the prophets, and particularly as due to the astonishing 
exhibition of his grace, power, and righteous purpose when at the 
beginning of the national history he looked pityingly on an enslaved, 
defenceless people and delivered them from the hand of an oppressor 
who was the greatest temporal power of the day. Yet he was no new 
Deity; he was the same God who called Abram, though now he had 
revealed himself under a new name (according to sources E and P), 
in different circumstances, and with the intention of fashioning a 
people loyal to himself (Ex. 3: 13-17; 6: 3-8). 

The second main clue to the understanding of the Old Testament 


17 For the most penetrating and illuminating analyses of the nature of ancient polytheistic 
thought, see the essays by Frankfort, Jacobsen, and Wilson in the volume Speculative Thought 
in the Ancient Near East, shortly to be published by the University of Chicago Press. 
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6 

is the doctrine of election.** The oldest stratum of the Genesis nar- 
rative, the so-called ‘“‘]’’ document, after describing the “fall’’ of 
Adam (the typical man), God’s righteous use of a great catastrophe 
(the Flood), and the presumptuous pride of the unchastened men 
who erected the Tower of Babel, leaves us with the implied question 
as to what God is going to do with these human beings whom he cre- 
ated but who have been fruitful only in progeny and in the evil 
imagination of their hearts (Gen. 6: 5; 8: 21). Genesis 11: 27-12: 3 
presents a forthright answer: God called Abram and promised that 
“in thee and thy seed all the nations of the earth shall be blessed.”’ *° 
In the works of J, E, D, P, the Chronicler, the prophets, and the 
psalmists was the firm belief that Israel had been specially chosen by 
God as the recipient of his special revelation (Ex. 3: 13 ff.; 6: 3 f£.; 
19: 5-6; Deut. 4: 5-8; 7: 6-10; 9: 4-7; Am. 3: 2, etc.). 

Modern scholars have done little with this doctrine, perhaps in no 
small measure because they felt they could not take its validity se- 
riously. Yet there can be no real understanding of the meaning of 
the Old Testament nor of the course of Israel's history without pay- 
ing close attention to it, regardless of what we think about its truth.” 
The election was made concrete in terms of covenant and theocracy. 
All sources are agreed on the claim that God led Israel from Egypt 
to Mt. Sinai (Horeb), and there offered them his covenant which they 
accepted of their own free will. This involved the recognition of 
God as their sole Lord and Ruler and the promise of obedience to his 

18 This term is not used here in the sense of an eternal election to heaven or hell, but in 
the Old Testament sense of a special election or call to individuals and a people to accomplish 
a certain work for God on earth. As such, a people's faithlessness may annul its election (cf. 
Hos, 1: 9, Am. 9: 7-8) unless through grace God determines otherwise. By the end of the 


New Testament period it was certainly believed that the special election of the Jewish people 
was no longer in effect. 

19 Cf. also Gen. 18: 18; 22: 18, 26: 4; 28: 14; Jer. 4: 2; Acts 3: 25; Gal. 3: 6-9. The verb 
in Gen. 12: 3, 18: 18 and 28: 14 may be translated either as a passive or as “bless themselves.” 
The meaning is essentially the same in either case. While some have tried to interpret this 
solely in terms of the magical blessings in pagan thought, there can be no more magic in the 
J writer's use of the phrase than in that of Jeremiah. 

20 A friend of the writer once said: “I agree with you regarding Israel's conception of her- 
self as the Chosen People, but the difficulty is that you seem to think there is something to 
it!” In other words, his negative judgment regarding its validity was the determining factor 
in whether or not he would give it serious treatment in his teaching of the Old Testament. 
Israel's approach to such questions was never speculative, but practical. The prophetic writ- 
ers held two “givens” in their minds: one was the knowledge of God who was the Lord and 
controller of nature and history; the other was the plain fact that such and such an event 
actually occurred. Censequently, the latter could only be interpreted by means of the for- 
mer. In this case, whereas Israel had been in bondage, she was now free as a result of a re- 
markable sequence of events. Thus the belief in God’s special election was the only possible 
explanation of the event. If we today take the Biblical God seriously, as the revelation of 
God's true nature, it is very difficult to explain what actually has been accomplished through 
Israel, except through the doctrine of election. 
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revealed law, the summary of which was the Decalogue or tablets of 
the testimony (Ex. 20, Deut. 5). When the people had solemnly ac- 
cepted these conditions, the covenant was formally ratified in the 
ceremony described in Ex. 24. 

The importance of the covenant in Israel’s life cannot be exag- 
gerated. It represents the Israelite Weltanschauung, their concep- 
tion of the meaning of existence. In Babylon man was a cosmic 
slave, created to do the menial tasks on earth which the gods them- 
selves did not want todo. ‘The great gods were primarily interested 
in their own pursuits; they had only that concern for man which an 
austere lord has for the slave who ministers to his wants. What a 
different picture the Old Testament presents! The Lord of Israel 
is so deeply concerned with the lot of mankind whom he has created, 
that he chooses a people, delivers them from slavery, and binds them 
to himself with a covenant to the end that the blessing conferred on 
them may be a light unto the Gentiles. It would be too much to 
expect that all writers saw Israel’s universal mission as clearly as did 
the authors of Gen. 12: 3, Isa. 2: 2-4, 40-55, and Jonah. ‘The strug- 
gle against polytheism was too intense. Yet pervading the whole of 
the Old Testament was the knowledge that the good life existed here 
on this earth because it had been God's good pleasure to reveal its 
nature. ‘That life consisted in an utter loyalty to him as Lord and 
in willing obedience to his revealed Law, since the latter was the 
constitution of the Divinely established covenant society. God, the 
source of justice, the Shepherd of his flock, the righteous Deliverer, 
Judge, and Saviour was Israel’s confidence and hope. Life had 
meaning, and history had both a source and a goal. Let Israel, there- 
fore, give thanks and be joyful for God’s law is “‘perfect, restoring 
the soul,’ and his lovingkindness (loyalty to his covenant) endureth 
forever! 

It is on this platform of faith and interpretation of life’s meaning 
that the Old Testament rests.** It is this which distinguishes even 
early Israel from her neighbors, and not a set of ideas which grad- 
ually developed out of the historical process. This faith is a muta- 
tion, or in theological terms revelation. 


21 The “marginal” books, such as Esther, Ecclesiastes, and Song of Songs, are often men- 
tioned as proof that there is no such unifying factor in the Old Testament. It is precisely for 
this reason that these three books were much debated betore they were finally admitted to 
the canon. The Song of Songs, of course, was allegorized, and it is uncertain just what its 
original meaning and setting in Israelite life were. The nationalistic and skeptical develop- 
ment of the other two were still within the covenant context and can only thus be understood. 
They represent variation; yet they are still within the over-all framework of Israelite theology. 
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Now this does not mean that there is no development or progres- 
sive revelation in the Old Testament, or that we can do away with 
the critical study of the Scriptures. Quite the contrary. When we 
recognize the framework given above, we have a clue to the history 
of Israel which must be studied with all of the available historical 
tools. ‘The theocratic covenant was the ideal society, but as Judges, 
I and II Kings, and the prophets make eloquently clear the people 
repeatedly neglected their covenanted obligations by sin which was 
interpreted primarily as rebellion. Failure to keep the law with 
wholehearted devotion was seen by the prophets as a stupid lack of 
knowledge of, and base ingratitude to, the great Lord who had 
wrought so mightily for an enslaved and spiritless people. ‘The his- 
tory of Israel in Canaan, therefore, could never have been written by 
a Hebrew writer as a “secular” process or as a history of developing 
ideas. It could only be what it is: the interpretation of events in the 
light of God’s righteous, yet merciful, purposes in the context of 
election and covenant, purposes which could never be permanently 
defeated by his people’s harlotry. So sure were the prophets of the 
faithfulness of God that, while the Day of the Lord might be dark 
and terrible, yet, they asserted, God would still establish his kingdom 
by means of a transformed remnant whom he would gather from the 
corners of the earth, a universal kingdom to be ruled by his Messiah 
and from which all his enemies would be excluded or transformed 
by the light shining in the darkness.” 

The role of the prophets, then, cannot be understood if they are 
interpreted as the real innovators of Israel’s religion. They were 
primarily reformers, who proclaimed the relevance of the covenant, 
its meaning for the successive generations, and the reality of both 
God's judgments and his lovingkindness. ‘The events of Israel’s his- 
tory, and particularly the exile, brought a deeper understanding of 
God's will and purpose. In this sense, and only in this, is develop- 
ment in Israel's apprehension of God to be understood. 

In the Post-Exilic age the problems of sin and justification were in 
sharper focus. While Judaism preserved the faith of the fathers, the 


22 In both the Testaments it is taught that there will be a day of wrath or visitation when 
the enemies of God, both among the Gentiles and in Israel, will be defeated, and when the 
remnant or the elect will be exalted. The coming Armageddon is thus a projection on the 
future of the righteous judgments of God which are known in the present. While we today 
have a different ——— of time from that held in the Biblical era, this teaching is still a 
powerful antidote to the conception that the Kingdom of God can be ushered in by any quiet 


evolutionary process. It takes into account man’s irrational rebellion against God and his 
law, and asserts God’s purpose to overthrow those who simply will not pay heed. 
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temptation was to seek justification before God through strict obe- 
dience to an external, written law. The New Testament is set 
squarely in this context, for the Gospels open with the triumphant 
proclamation that what God had promised is now fulfilled; the King- 
dom of Heaven is at hand; God has sent his Son to redeem man, not 
from bondage to Pharaoh, but from bondage to sin—the sin which 
arises through man’s failure to be obedient to God’s law. ‘The key 
to the New Testament, therefore, is to be found in the good news that 
the good life which God had laid before Israel is now available in 
spite of sin both past and present, for in Jesus Christ God has saved, 
justified, and reconciled man to himself.” ‘To Israel was revealed 
the meaning of life and the law by which it must be lived. Yet the 
partially hidden God, who even when he “tabernacled”’ among his 
people surrounded himself with the dazzling light of his glory, has 
now revealed himself clearly in Christ, not to annul his revelation to 
Israel, but to fulfill and complete it. In the New Covenant with the 
New Israel the good life and life immortal are made possible and ac- 
cessible for the salvation of mankind. Thus while the Bible con- 
tains both the Old and the New Covenants, it is still one Bible, and 
there is such a thing as Biblical theology. 

As seen by this writer, therefore, the interpretation of the meaning 
of the Old Testament, when viewed both in the light of its polythe- 
istic background and its fulfillment in Jesus Christ and his Church, 
must proceed along the lines here outlined. This does not mean the 
abandoning of critical, literary, archaeological, or historical study; 
nor does it mean a return to an old obscurantist orthodoxy from 
which higher criticism has delivered us. Yet it does mean the casting 
aside of a type of biased “objectivity” which has failed to interpret 
the real meaning of the Old Testament because of the limitations of 
its presuppositions and methodology. The evolutionary conception 
of Biblical religion has actually handicapped the scholar in his at- 
tempt to understand the real content of the Bible. Furthermore, it 
most certainly has been a handicap to the use of scholarly tools in 
the service of the Church. When we set aside this presupposition 
and approach the Bible with more respect for what it actually says 


28 From Paul’s writings one might assume that there is a basic conflict between the Law 
and the Gospel, so that the latter supersedes the former. Yet it must be remembered that 
in such passages as deal directly with this question Paul is speaking about justification and 
attacking the assumption of Judaism that justification is to be found through works of the 
ey on the contrary, he asserts, it is God who justifies through faith (Romans $3: 20 ff.; 

al. 2-3). 
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about itself, we shall construe more properly its true nature and 
meaning without in the least sacrificing our scholarly conscience for 
the sake of blind credulity. We shall also enter into the living spirit 
of Biblical thought to a far greater extent, which is at once a triumph 
of understanding and a contribution to the life of the Church.* 

Yet in the last analysis it should do us all good to remember with 
humility that the truth of the Bible does not rest entirely in our own 
hands, “for if this counsel or this work be of men, it will come to 
nought; but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it; lest haply ye be 
found even to fight against God” (Acts 5: 38 f.). 


24 This paper has obviously not attempted to solve all the problems involved in the ques- 
tion of faith and history, nor in the questions of objectivity and subjectivity in history's in- 
terpretation. Further reference here can only be made to the basic treatment of H. Richard 
Niebuhr, The Meaning of Revelation (New York, 1941). 








PRINCIPLES OF NEW TESTAMENT 
INTERPRETATION 


By Orrto A. PIPER 


I. THE PROBLEM 


TRICTLY speaking there exists no special problem of New 
S Testament interpretation. Within the field of hermeneutics 
it is the Bible that requires a special treatment. Yet is is prob- 
ably true that it is easier for the Old Testament scholar to lose sight 
of the specific task of Biblical interpretation than for the student of 
the New Testament. The New Testament raises with inescapable 
directness the question: What do you think of Jesus Christ? The 
exegete may answer it in a very unsatisfactory way, but he has to make 
a personal reply, whereas in the field of Old Testament scholarship 
he finds numerous opportunities to hide his personal religious con- 
victions behind a mountain of historical and philological facts. 
The problem of Biblical interpretation is often stated in this way: 
Can the practice of historical criticism of the Bible and acceptance of 
the supreme authority of the Bible go together? But the real prob- 
lem, as J. C. K. von Hofmann already stated it almost a hundred 
years ago in his Biblische Hermeneutik, is this: Is Biblical interpre- 
tation an application of the principles of general hermeneutics to 
the Bible, or does it have a principle of its own by which it differs in 
kind from any other type of interpretation? The answer to this 
question cannot be given in an a priori fashion. It is only by dis- 
cussing the problem of interpretation in general and then that of 
Biblical interpretation that we can hope to find a satisfactory solution. 
Exegesis proper presupposes textual and literary criticism of the 
document. The exegete of the New Testament has to know, for in- 
stance, whether the text upon which he works represents the original 
text of the autographs, or the textual form of the fourth century. 
His work also presupposes knowledge of the historical background 
of the author, the document, and its subject matter. It is one of the 
great lessons of modern historical research to teach us that we are 
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apt to miss completely thé understanding of the original meaning of 
a document when we disregard the differences between its age and 
ours. Finally, the interpretation of a document written in a foreign 
language requires not only a good lexicon but also an extensive 
knowledge of the history of that language, its idioms, and, above all, 
the specific terminology of the document under study. 

In all these fields great progress has been made in recent times. 
Yet their exegetical value has often been overestimated. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that modern literary and musical criticism in this 
country is more interested in acquiring information about the work 
and its author than in understanding the work itself. But inter- 
esting as these philological and historical studies are, they are but 
subsidiary to exegesis, “Hilfswissenschaften,”” as the Germans call 
them. It is the content of the document that the exegete is to medi- 
ate to the readers, not its circumstances. 

The interpretation of a document consists of two different though 
closely related processes—exegesis and appropriation. Exegesis makes 
the document both intelligible and comprehensible; appropriation 
is the personal response to the intrinsic challenge of the document. 
Exegesis requires two activities—search for the “system” or the “life 
movement” of a document and comprehension of its content. 


II. SEARCHING FOR THE “LIFE MOVEMENT” 


Every written document is written for a definite purpose. The 
author wants to communicate a message to its intended or potential 
readers. ‘The primordial task of exegesis is, therefore, to reproduce 
as far as possible the mental process going on in the author’s mind 
at the time of his writing. It is this process that makes the docu- 
ment a unity, and a study of the document which treats it as an un- 
related conglomeration of particles is bound to fail in its interpreta- 
tion. If there are indications that the document is of a composite 
character--as for instance Luke’s Gospel—it becomes necessary for 
the exegete to look for the purpose both of the authors of the com- 
ponent documents and of the document as a whole. Modern exe- 
gesis of the Gospels, for instance, often overlooks the fact that, de- 
spite their composite nature, our canonical Gospels are literary units, 
not just fortuitous conglomerations of earlier sources, and that it is 
just as important to discover the intended unity of Matthew or Luke 
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as that of Q, M, L, or whatever sources may have entered into the 
writing of the Gospels in their present form. 

What we call the “‘life movement” of a document is a process that 
moves from one person to another. Writing something down is al- 
ways acommunication. Full understanding of the “life movement” 
of a document requires therefore knowledge of the kind of readers 
the writer had in mind as well as his attitude toward his intended 
readers. It is obvious that an author who plans to write for persons 
who agree with his basic views will present his ideas in a different 
way from one who anticipates objections and misunderstandings, or 
that an author who writes to beginners in the faith will not present 
his subject in the same manner as one who has mature Christians in 
mind. ‘These differences of purpose will affect both the method of 
presentation and the selection of the material. To give one ex- 
ample. If the Pauline Epistles had been written to gentiles un- 
familiar with the Gospel, Paul would have offered them a brief sum- 
mary of the Christian faith, whereas all evidence points to the fact 
that his letters were addressed to Christian converts whose knowledge 
of the elements of the Christian faith was taken for granted. It is 
therefore historically wrong to treat the subjects given pre-eminence 
in Paul’s Epistles as necessarily being the centerpieces of his theology 
as is done in the majority of Protestant works on Pauline theology. 
“Justification by faith,’ for instance, though it is vitally connected 
with his message, is not its center. All the Apostle has to say radi- 
ates from the certainty that he lives with the risen Christ. 

The “life movement” of a document is something more complex, 
however, than the author’s intention in writing. It comprises the 
actual movement of his ideas, too. How does he arrange his ma- 
terial in order most effectively to reach his readers? The New Testa- 
‘ment authors differ from each other by certain thought patterns. 
One author may present his ideas as a massive argument such as we 
find in the Epistles to the Romans or to the Hebrews. It is only 
when we have in mind the argument of the letter as a whole that we 
understand each portion in its respective place and the order of their 
arrangement. The author of I John proceeds in quite a different 
way. Wanting to deepen the spiritual life of his readers he starts 
from what seems to him the most characteristic aspect of the Chris- 
tian life—communion with God. Untiringly he examines one as- 
pect after another of their life, shows where this communion is lack- 
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ing and how it may be found, but also how infinitely rich and 
wonderful their life will be once they see it in the light of that fel- 
lowship. ‘There is here no syllogistic process like that by which the 
Epistle to the Romans presents its argument. Continually, and yet 
from ever new angles of experience, John is dealing with the same 
fact. But John’s method is not for that reason irrational. We have 
to keep in mind that there are various types of logic—the logic of the 
syllogism, the logic of persuasion, the logic of exhortation, the logic of 
doubt, the logic of description, and many others. 

Furthermore, an attempt to reproduce the “life movement” of a 
document requires consideration of the form of speech employed by 
the writer. Does he use common language which points directly to 
the things designated or does he veil his ideas, using symbols or hint- 
ing at his subject rather than expressing it? How many misunder- 
standings were caused, for instance, by the fact that the enigmatic 
expressions of the book of Revelation were interpreted as though they 
were direct description! No less important for the reproduction of 
the “life movement” is the discernment of the writer's style. Is he 
writing prose or poetry? Poetry differs from prose not just formally 
by the fact that it is more artificial or more artistic or that it follows 
stricter rules of speech than prose. Rather it is a different approach 
to the subject matter. Poetry is always praise, even when it is di- 
dactic. Its subject matter is treated as occupying a position superior 
both to the author and to the common course of events and the daily 
routine of human life. In poetry the facts are especially selected and 
presented to create in the reader a loftier view of things than that 
which he commonly holds. In the New Testament the peculiarity 
of Hebrew poetry—the parallelism of members, i.e., the expression 
of the same fact by means of two different propositions—is another 
never ending source of misunderstanding for modern exegetes. 
These parallel statements are not meant to express two similar, yet 
for that reason carefully to be distinguished facts. Rather they are 
two or three pointers to a more comprehensive fact toward which they 
converge. “Give to every one that asketh thee; and of him that 
taketh away thy goods ask them not again” (Lk. 6: 30) does not imply 
that giving should be confined to cases where we are asked or where 
violence is used. ‘The two instances indicate rather that our giving 
must not be limited by our willingness to give. We must keep in 
mind the fact that all we possess is imparted to us for the sake of 
others. 
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To express the “life movement” of the document the theologians 
of the seventeenth century spoke of its ‘‘system.”” The term is mis- 
leading, however. ‘Taken in its original understanding as the co- 
ordinated unity of the document it means much the same as “‘life 
movement,” except perhaps that the connotation of a process is not 
sufficiently emphasized by the use of the term. But the term was 
later used in a different sense. It designated what was believed to be 
a system of doctrines embedded in the document. ‘Theologians 
spoke of the doctrinal concepts (“Lehrbegriffe”’) of the Biblical 
books. But while there is much theological thought to be found in 
the New Testament books, their authors did not intend to convey 
theological knowledge. They are always proclaiming facts—that 
Jesus is the Messiah and that in him God offers remission of sins and 
anew life. ‘This preoccupation with facts is the reason why the New 
Testament books are primarily descriptive in character, and why 
their reasoning is never purely abstract. It always begins and ends 
with facts. 

The New Testament consists of a collection of books. ‘The ques- 
tion here arises: What is the mutual relation of these books? Are 
they just placed side by side in a haphazard way in the same manner 
that we have fiction and history, science and sermons on the same 
book shelves of our library? The historical criticism of the nine- 
teenth century often treated the New Testament books in that way. 
But modern scholarship has confirmed the right of the Reformers to 
consider all these books as a unity. ‘The canon of the New Testa- 
ment came into being out of the realization, that all these books had 
a common message (see C. H. Dodd, The Apostolic Preaching). 
They present their message (kerygma) according to the different re- 
lations in which their authors find themselves with their intended or 
potential readers. But all of them are dealing with the same facts. 
They all are agreed that Jesus is the Messiah or the Lord sent by God; 
they all describe the divine gifts brought by him in the same manner; 
and they all are convinced that knowledge of these factors is the most 
important thing a person can learn because these facts concern him 
in a most personal way. Each of the New Testament writers has his 
own way of describing and interpreting the same facts; they vary in 
depth of experience, mastery of language, and intellectual capacity, 
and they indicate the difference of viewpoints from which the same 
message can be presented, just as Palestrina, Bach, and Beethoven 
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made different kinds of music for the same ceremony of the mass. It 
is therefore of the greatest importance for the exegete both to be 
aware of the basic unity of the New Testament and also of the 
specific “life movement” of the various New Testament writers. For 
thus alone is it possible to become aware of the manifold aspects of 
the facts referred to and the implications they have for human life. 


III. ‘THe QuEsT FOR COMPREHENSION 


The discovery of the “life movement” of the document discloses 
its formal structure; thus it becomes intelligible. But the task of the 
exegete does not end here. He wants to understand the message the 
writer of the document intended to convey, not just to know how he 
proceeded in approaching his readers. Most documents, especially 
the Biblical ones, are by no means directly comprehensible. Their 
phrases may be intelligible, i.e., free from logical contradictions, but 
the distance of time and the difference of civilizations that separate us 
from their authors, no less than the newness of the ideas contained 
therein, create real difficulties for the reader. Comprehension con- 
sists in the mastery of two tasks: (1) the locating of each idea in its 
specific place within the author's total view of life and reality; and (2) 
the determining of the relationship which exists between the ideas 
of the documents and the ideas of our own mind. 

Each of us holds a certain view of the world and of the mutual re- 
lation of its principal parts, and we organize the ideas of our mind ac- 
cording to this total view. The latter attains to various degrees of 
clarity in different people. With some it is an elaborate philosophi- 
cal system, whereas others have but a more or less intuitive knowledge 
of the whole structure of the universe. It is generally recognized 
that “the scientific world view,”” which is adopted by so many of our 
contemporaries, is a system of references which differs considerably 
from that of the New Testament writers. ‘The modern “world view” 
rests upon the assumption that reality is co-extensive with the actual 
or potential objects of sense perception and that it is actuated by the 
operation of effective causes and universal laws. The Biblical 
writers, on the other hand, believed that in addition to the things of 
daily experience and their natural order there existed real things that 
transcended sense experience, and they held that the universe and 
human life were governed and guided toward an ultimate goal by a 
divine will. It should be obvious that no New Testament writer 
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can be adequately comprehended if the modern world view is sub- 
stituted for his. Yet a great deal of erroneous exegesis is caused by 
the exegetes’ unwillingness to do justice to the world view of the Bib- 
lical writers. ‘These scholars never attain to a comprehension of the 
Biblical writers because they are not prepared to enter into the au- 
thor’s mind. ‘They are, rather, anxious to show that they are right 
and the men of the New Testament wrong. But they do not prove 
their case. For world views are schemes of interpretation rather than 
statements of facts. We cannot say that one world view is right and 
the other is wrong. They differ from each other by degrees of prac- 
tical usefulness. The Biblical world view exhibits its superiority by 
the fact that it is most comprehensive and most consistent taking all 
kinds of facts and experiences into consideration and that it reaches 
into depths of meaning not fathomed by any other world view. 

The writer of a document has also a general scale of values which 
determines both the place which each new value is to occupy and the 
limits in either direction unto which the individual is capable of 
evaluating. The scale of values which determines a person's evalu- 
ations is not to be thought of as something abstract. In the author's 
life it always extends from that thing or being or event which he re- 
gards as particularly important to that which seems to him most dan- 
gerous or unpleasant or obstructive. Paul, for instance, evaluated 
everything in his life by its relation to the two extremes of “‘being 
with Christ” and “being under sin.” 

Knowledge of the author's world view will tell us of the sphere of 
reality in which the objects of which he speaks are located. ‘The most 
effective means of obtaining historical comprehension is analogy. 
But analogy is misleading when it belongs to a realm of experience 
and is interpreted by a world view different from that of the writer 
of the document. A person without experience of the supernatural 
is hardly able to understand records referring to supernatural phe- 
nomena. The New Testament writers, it becomes evident, do not 
speak of ordinary, everyday events, but rather of events that take 
place in a sphere where the natural and the supernatural meet. 
Every attempt to reduce the miraculous element in the New Testa- 
ment to a natural fact, to interpret the supernatural as something 
earthly, is exegetical violence. We may hold that the Biblical writers 
were mistaken, but it is obvious that in that case the events themselves 
cease to be relevant. The healings of lepers, lame, deaf, and blind 
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people, for instance, are recorded in the New Testament precisely be- 
cause they were miraculous. The Evangelists were not interested 
in medical cures as such. ‘The least, therefore, that is required of an 
exegete is an effort of his imagination by means of which he tries 
to visualize what the world looks like to people who hold such a world 
view. 

The scale of values underlying the author’s work is not easily as- 
sessed when it comes to interpreting creative works. For it is then 
that the author transcends his normal horizon and grasps or visual- 
izes values beyond his former comprehension. His language indi- 
cates his discoveries. He uses poetical or symbolical language be- 
cause the common names of values appear inadequate. There is, 
for instance, an abyss in Paul's notion of sin of which his Pharisaic 
contemporaries were totally unaware. Similarly when Jesus speaks 
of the Father he uses Jewish terminology. Yet how infinitely greater 
had the Father become as the Father of the Son than he was when 
thought of as the Father of Israel! The greatness of a work depends 
on the range of its evaluations, i.e. on the absolute distance of those 
opposite values between which it moves. By the magnitude of this 
range the distance is determined in which the interpreter has to keep 
from it. The distance in turn will determine the appropriateness 
which analogies have for the interpretation. We can speak with fa- 
miliarity of a work whose range of values equals ours. ‘The greater 
its width, however, the greater must become our reverence. Ac- 
cordingly, an increasing number of points in the document must be 
left unexplained because they transcend the mental stature of the 
exegete. He must admit his limitations. He should be able, how- 
ever, to say: I see in what direction that value is to be sought. The 
exegetes of Paul, for instance, would often have rendered a better 
service to their readers if they had admitted their lack of compre- 
hension instead of substituting their own shallow views for his mys- 
teries. In the presence of values that obviously transcend his own 
realm the exegete should remember that reverence is the greatness of 


the disciple. 

It is with the underlying world view and the scale of values in 
mind that the question of the literal sense of Holy Scripture has to be 
discussed. The Reformers emphasized the fact that just as any other 
historical document so too the Bible should be read with the pre- 
sumption that its words mean what they say. The allegorical in- 
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terpretation of the Scriptures is to be rejected because it is no exegesis 
at all. It serves to confirm the views previously held by the exegete, 
whereas real exegesis is to inform us about the message the author of 
the document wants to convey to the reader. But the literal sense 
is not so evident as the layman—and the naive scholar—think. The 
lexicon tells me, for instance, that the correct rendition of Bact eds is 
“king,” of d:xacocbvn, “righteousness,” of yéuos, “law.’’ But this kind 
of information becomes rather questionable when I attempt to locate 
each of the Greek terms in the world view of the New Testament 
writers and try to discover the specific value attached to them. Many 
exegetes naively proceed as though for the Evangelist Mark the word 
Bao.dedbs, for instance, was associated with the same ideas as it is for a 
modern American. Confront the latter with a politically conserva- 
tive Canadian, however, and he will realize that what for us is just a 
title designating the head of a sovereign state is to him the embodi- 
ment of political power and national cohesion, a function only loosely 
connected with the person who performs it, something above the 
quarrel and rivalry of politics and almost of a supernatural character. 
Similarly to the writers of the New Testament a Bao.dels was not 
simply a sovereign secular ruler. ‘The word carries with it the ideas 
of supreme dignity, of actual power over man, of lawgiver, and prob- 
ably a few others. ‘Thus one wonders sometimes whether a modern 
American translation of the New Testament should not drop such 
terms as “king’’ and “kingdom” and attempt to substitute more ade- 
quate expressions, notwithstanding the fact that the translation 
would no longer be literal. In other words, the literal sense of the 
text is not the one that results from a literal translation, but rather 
the one that is found in the original text when its component words 
are understood in the world view and according to the scale of values 
of the author. 


IV. APPROPRIATION 


The meaning of a document is not exhausted by exegesis and com- 
prehension. Every written document contains a challenge. By 
writing down what is in his mind its author expresses his intention 
to be read by others and to have his communication accepted. 
Whereas in the first two steps of interpretation the exegete attempts 
to put himself in the place of the writer, he now has to occupy the 
place of the recipient of the communication. ‘Thus alone does the 
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“life movement” of the document reach its intended goal. Two 
processes are required for this purpose, criticism and appreciation. 
By means of criticism we examine the claim of the document to be 
taken seriously. The methods of criticism will vary according to 
the nature of the claim. An historical record, a commandment, an 
ethical principle, a presentation of theoretical statements, a novel— 
all pretend to be “true.” But “truth” means different things in each 
case. In the sense of literary criticism a novel is “true’’ when the 
people, circumstances, and actions described therein could have hap- 
pened somewhere and sometime, though they all may be purely 
fictitious. But an historical record is recognized as true only when 
there is not just the possibility of its content having happened but a 
strong probability of its being historical; for instance, when the events 
therein can also be related to other events the historicity of which 
has been verified. The Biblical documents cannot be exempt from 
such criticism. ‘They would not be worth serious study if the re- 
liability of their authors could not be established. 

Secondly, appropriation requires appreciation, by means of which . 
we determine what degree of significance is to be assigned to the docu- 
ment. A novel, for instance, may be true to life but unimportant. 
That means those who do not read it will not lose anything. Ora 
religious document may be regarded as a correct description of its 
author's views or experiences and, to this extent, true but of merely 
autobiographical significance. That is to say, it will be of no help 
for other people’s religion. This example will show that criticism 
and recognition of the document’s significance are two different proc- 
esses to be carried on independently. 

Modern Biblical interpretation has made relatively great progress 
in the field of exegesis but has often utterly failed in understanding 
the task of appropriation. Critics who had no experience of the su- 
pernatural concluded, for instance, that everything in the Bible which 
referred to the supernatural was wrong. Sound criticism would have 
contented itself with saying: My judgment as to the truthfulness of 
these documents has to be suspended because I know nothing of these 
things. In such a case the exegete should be satisfied with examin- 
ing the subjective attitude of the writer: Does he seem to be sincere 
in what he writes? 

Even greater is the confusion when it comes to the appreciation of 
the document. The writer's claim has to be evaluated. Is what he 
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says as important as he pretends it is? The difficulty here is to find 
a criterion that is neither entirely independent of the document nor 
an uncritical acceptance of its claim. The principle of the rational- 
istic theologians that man’s intellect should be the supreme authority 
did violence to the Biblical books because its writers pretend to have 
written out of an insight different from that of the natural intellect. 
Similarly the view of the Romanticists and Platonists, from Schleier- 
macher to Coleridge, who pretended that interpretation was redis- 
covering in the document what was latent in one’s own mind, 
prompted these men to reject the authority of everything that did not 
strike them as true. In this case the subjective views of the reader 
determined in utter arbitrariness what importance was to be ascribed 
to the author's views. 

The theologians of the post-Reformation period tried to solve the 
problem by the hypothesis of verbal inspiration. But first of all, 
where was the basis for such a view? As far as the New Testament 
was concerned, it certainly was not directly given in the Bible. Was 
it perhaps based upon the doctrinal authority of the Church? But 
why not then accept the Roman doctrine and relegate the Scripture 
toa subordinate position? The Reformers themselves had seen more 
clearly that it was the experience of the Church that bore witness to 
the authority of the Bible. History taught that wherever the Church 
was governed by the Bible its life was infinitely superior to those 
sections of Christianity and those periods of Church history where 
the Church disregarded the supreme authority of the Bible. ‘Thus 
it was the experience and the faith of the Church which confirmed 
that the Bible was the word of God and therefore to be held in su- 
preme respect. When we follow the Reformers we avoid the Roman 
error by which the New Testament is regarded as the product of the 
Church, thus having no authority of its own. It is the faith called 
forth by the Bible which renders the judgment of the Church in form- 
ing its canon authoritative. 

This fact explains what has been called “the exegetical circle’ in 
Protestant theology. The exegete starts from the assumption that 
the Bible is the divine word of truth and thus to be held in supreme 
authority. This assumption holds good no matter what the result 
of detailed exegetical study will be. The Protestant exegete does 
not employ different methods in the processes of exegesis proper and 
of comprehension from those used in the interpretation of any non- 
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biblical document. Yet he is aided in his comprehension of the 
text by what he knows already about God’s work. Similarly, in his 
criticism he will ask himself how far the various Biblical writers bear 
witness to the Gospel message. This process can be carried out in 
two different ways. The one developed by the Protestant orthodoxy 
of the seventeenth century, and still employed by the majority of 
conservative theologians, identifies the Bible and its message with a 
certain system of theology. The result is that the exegete always 
finds his special brand of theology in the Bible. This method is 
far from interpreting the text of the Bible. It neglects its historical 
character and treats the Biblical writers as though they had been pu- 
pils of a modern conservative professor of theology. It also pre- 
sumes to know the content of the Bible before it is interpreted. 
Thus the very nature of the Bible as communication is disregarded in 
just the same way as by the modern Romanticists and Platonists. 

The other method starts from the assumption that the Bible is 
the Word of God in the sense that God speaks through the mouths 
of its writers. “Ihe Reformers would say that the Bible is the Word 
of God not because its text is dictated by the Holy Ghost—they were 
surprisingly broadminded on matters of textual and literary criti- 
cism—but rather because through it God makes his offer of salvation 
in Jesus Christ. 

Thus the claim of the Biblical books to contain a divine message 
of supreme importance for all men cannot be appreciated except by 
faith, i.e. by a personal response to this offer. Faith in this sense has 
been generated and nurtured in the Church by the Bible. Using 
faith as his criterion the exegete combines the subjective with the 
objective factor. Yet the exegete has to make a clear distinction be- 
tween this trust in the forgiving grace of God in Jesus Christ, on the 
one hand, and the explicit witness which the Biblical writers bear to 
this offer, on the other. ‘The offer itself is recognized as being of 
supreme authority, and the witnesses’ usefulness and effectiveness 
are of varying degrees according to the respective writer's experience. 
But these degrees are not to be computed in a subjective or purely 
historical way. Adequate appreciation of the Bible will discover in 
it the way in which God has made his offer in the course of history. 
That process culminated in Jesus Christ, but goes on to the present 
day and beyond to the Parousia. ‘The closer it is to the center of 
that process the greater is the relevance of the respective writing. 
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But this proximity is not determined by the age, the composition, 
and the circumstances of the document, but merely by the directness 
of its message. ‘This explains the paradoxical fact that the exegete’s 
appreciation is hardly affected by the results of literary and historical 
criticism—activities which take up so much of the time and energy of 
the modern exegete. For instance, how little does it matter for our 
appreciation of the last twenty-seven chapters of the Book of Isaiah 
that in all probability they were not written by the prophet who 
speaks in chapters 1-39 as long as we can be sure that God is speaking 
to us through them! 

Similarly the faith by which the exegete is guided will be the his- 
toric faith of his Church. There is no way of approaching the Bible 
as a Christian in general. We all have to do it as Protestants or 
Catholics, even when we try to steer clear of any denominational 
characteristics. However, the non-denominational no less than the 
denominational Protestant has to be aware of the fact that his per- 
sonal faith is but the key to the Scriptures, not a map of the Word of 
God. Faith is profitable for exegetical study only when the exegete 
is prepared to learn more about the nature of faith than he knew 
when he opened the Book. An amazing wealth of insight was 
gained by those exegetes who approached the Bible by faith and thus 
as learners anxious to be instructed by the Biblical writers in the true 
meaning of faith, its implications and application. Thus it is not 
quite correct to speak of an exegetical circle. True exegesis does 
not end with the realization that the Bible corroborates one’s beliefs. 
Rather it is a spiral, a process that enables us the better to under- 
stand our faith and to grow in it constantly. 
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SCRIPTURE AND THE COMMON MAN 


By HOWARD TILLMAN KUIST 


ing in a domestic grate. The fire glowed with so strange and 

marvelous a radiance that when the painting was exhibited in 
the Royal Academy in London scores of visitors came from near and 
far to behold the miracle. Eventually the artist sold the painting 
fora handsome price. After a few years, however, the purchaser had 
to summon the artist: ‘Please come and relight your fire, it has gone 
out.” Landseer now realized that he had used a very brilliant but 
fugitive pigment and so the glow of his fire had faded.* 

The fate of Landseer’s painting is a parable of the all too common 
mortality among the works of man. The material ingredients of a 
work may determine the measure of its greatness. Other works, 
however, have an incandescence maintained by a secret source. Such 
are the works preserved for us in the writings of the Bible. ‘Their 
ingredients, although made out of the stuff of common life, never- 
theless are pervaded by a spirit whose flame is as deathless as the 
needs of men. They are like the fire which Bunyan’s Christian be- 
held in the Interpreter’s house, where the deeper meaning of his 
pilgrimage was symbolically unfolded to him. “Then I saw in my 
dream,” says Bunyan, “that the Interpreter took Christian by the 
hand, and led him into a place where was a fire burning against a 
wall and one standing by it always casting much water upon it to 
quench it; yet did the fire burn higher and hotter.’””. When Christian 
inquired the meaning of this strange sight, he was led to a place be- 
hind the wall, “where he saw a man with a vessel of oil in his hand; 
of the which he did also continually cast, but secretly into the fire.” * 

Bunyan’s allegory which pictures the hidden secret of Christian 
experience and the way in which “the work of grace is maintained in 
the soul” is also an eloquent symbol of the vitality of Christian Scrip- 
ture. For the flame of Christian truth and life is one. And at this 


Si EDWIN LANDSEER once painted a picture of a fire burn- 


1 As reported by Jan Gordon, The London Observer, April 1, 1934, p. 5. 
2 The Pilgrim’s Progress, Part I. Section on the Interpreter’s House. 
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flame humble men and women for hundreds of generations have 
found the fire with which to kindle their sacrifices. And so the word 
of truth in Scripture has become the deed of truth in Christian ex- 
perience. Most of us could offer illustrations of this fact out of our 
own personal experience or that of our friends. Such was the ex- 
perience of Augustine St. Clare. Speaking of his mother to his 
cousin he said: ““The Bible was my mother’s Book. By it she lived 
and died. . . . Why, Cousin, that mother has been all that has stood 
between me and utter unbelief for years. She was a direct embodi- 
ment and personification of the New Testament, a living fact to be 
accounted for, and to be accounted for in no other way than by its 
truth.”* Humble men and women like this mother are the light of 
the world. The glow of divine truth in their hearts makes them 
stand like shining lamps, despite their 


se 


. weight of cares 
Upon the great world’s altar stairs 
That slope thro’ darkness up to God.”’ * 


But how, we may well ask, does the word of truth in Scripture en- 
kindle and maintain this spiritual glow? 


I. THE MEANING OF THE WorpD SCRIPTURE 


Our English word “‘scripture,’’ derived from the Latin scriptura, 
carries a two-fold significance which has direct value in elaborating 
our theme. In the first place, the Latin scriptura (from the Latin 
scribo, ‘I write’’) referred originally to anything written: a line, writ- 
ten characters, or signs, an inscription, a writing, or a book. _ Illus- 
trations of its use are quite abundant in Latin literature. P. Velleius 
Paterculus ° uses it to refer to an inscription; Martial * to a transcript; 
Sutetonius * to a brief note; Cicero * to a written composition; Taci- 
tus * to an official paper of the state. In its native Latin associations, 
any sign, symbol, or writing which served as a medium of commu- 
nication was scriptura, ‘‘scripture.’”” But the word came to enjoy 
its most distinguished use when employed to translate the Greek 
% ypadn, or the plural ai ypadai, when applied first to the Old Testa- 


8 See Harriet Beecher Stowe, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, People’s Library, 52, pp. 180 and 218. 
4 Tennyson, In Memoriam, lv. 

5 History of Rome, 2, 61, 3. 

6 Epigrams, 1, 66, 3. 

7 The Deified Julius, 41, 9. 

8 Concerning Oratory, 1, 33, 150. 

9 Annals, 3, 3, 5. 
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ment, then to the New, and finally to the whole Bible. The Vul- 
gate, for instance, uses the word scripturae to translate the Greek 
ai ypadai when referring to prophetic writings in the Hebrew Bible, 
as for instance in Matthew 26: 56, where Jesus is speaking to his cap- 
tors in the garden of Gethsemane. He says, “This is come to pass 
that the scriptures of the prophets might be fulfilled.” Augustine 
used it in relation to the New Testament, when he speaks of these 
“apostolic” writings in his Confessions as being the Holy Scriptures.”° 
The Old and New Testaments which comprise our Bible came in 
time to be known as Holy Scripture. These writings were set apart 
from all other sacred documents and from all secular associations as 
embodying what Christians recognized as the revealed will of God. 
Our English word “scripture,” then, has a two-fold implication de- 
rived from the Latin scriptura: the one, a universal reference to any 
writing or form of communication; the other, a distinctive reference 
to divine truth enshrined in the Bible. There are likewise two ways 
in which Scripture may be viewed. 























THe Two Sines oF SCRIPTURE 





Il. 


Holy Scripture has two sides. On the one side it is like all other 
writings, both sacred and secular. Like the side of the wall which 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim approached in the Interpreter’s House, a side 
which was open to the view of all comers, Scripture may be studied 
as all other writings. On this side Holy Scripture is presented to 
men in the familiar forms of literature, as history or poetry, proverb 
or parable, discourse, meditation, or apocalypse. In this sense Scrip- 
ture, regarded as a medium of communication, has a close affinity to 
the arts. The essence of language, as Otto Jespersen has said, is 
“human activity—activity on the part of one individual to make him- 
self understood by another, and activity on the part of that other to 
understand what was in the mind of the first." '' Viewed simply as 
a vehicle of communication, Scripture calls for the same mutuality 
of understanding, the same immediacy of experience, and the same 
self-activity which men ordinarily give to any writing. 
















_ 10 Confessions, Book III, (V), 9, where “scripturas sanctas” refers back [see II, (IV), 8] to 
his quotation of Col. 2: 8, 9, and his reference to such writings as “apostolica.” 

11 The Philosophy of Grammar, London, Allen and Unwin, 1924, p. 17. Jespersen con- 
tinues, “These two individuals, the producer and the recipient of language, or as we may con- 
veniently call them, the speaker and the hearer, and their relations to one another, should 
never be lost sight of if we want to understand the nature of language.” See also Jespersen, 
Mankind, Nation and Individual from a Linguistic Point of View, Harvard University Press, 
1928, p. 4; and Pollock, The Nature of Language, Princeton University Press, 1942, pp. 12-20. 
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But while the Scriptures are like all other writings, they have an- 
other side, one in which they are distinctly different. And until they 
are seen to be different, the reader is like the Pilgrim in the Inter- 
preter’s House, who has not yet seen the other side of the wall. He 
may be attracted by the glow but does not understand the secret of 
its radiance. In moments of deep need when the common man 
yearns for freedom from life’s entanglements, when he seeks light 
for his darkness, food for his heart’s hunger, and quenching for his 
soul’s thirst, he turns to Scripture not for its charm as literature, nor 
for its artistic excellence, nor even for its contribution to his knowl- 
edge of history, or of law, or of social theory. He turns to Scripture 
for what it can do to lift him out of his earth-bound experience into 
the pure light of God. Here every man may behold not only the 
true image of himself as a human being, but also the true shape of 
his own destiny: what by the grace of God in Christ he may become. 

It lies beyond the scope of the present study to explore the theo- 
logical problem involved in defining the nature of Scripture as rev- 
elation. Many valuable contributions have been made during the 
past two decades to the literature on this subject. The names of 
John Baillie, Karl Barth, Nicholas Berdyaev, Emil Brunner, E. P. 
Dickie, Karl Heim, Edwin Lewis, John Mackay, H. R. Mackintosh, 
and Nathan Séderblom, are but indicative of the wide-spread and 
mounting interest in the subject of revelation.’? Our concern in the 
present study is not to be with the nature of revelation, but with the 
kind of response revelation requires. E. P. Dickie, in the Kerr Lec- 
tures for 1937 entitled Revelation and Response, stated the matter 
clearly in his suggestion that “revelation and response go hand in 
hand.” ** Where human response is lacking the revealing process 
cannot be complete. It is written into the very constitution of man, 
and experience offers many lucid illustrations of the fact that in his 

12 The literature on this subject is most extensive. The following recent works in English 
are representative: John Baillie and Hugh Martin, editors, Revelation, A Symposium, by 
Gustaf Aulén, Karl Barth, Sergius Bulgakoff, M. C. D'Arcy, T. S. Eliot, Walter M. Horton, 
William Temple, N. Y., Macmillan, 1937. Karl Barth, Church Dogmatics, Vol. 1, The Doc- 
trine of the Word of God, T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1936. Nicholas Berdyaev, Freedom and 
the Spirit, Scribners, N. Y., 1935. Emil Brunner, The Mediator, London, Lutterworth Press, 
1934, and The Divine-Human Encounter, Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 1943. E. P. 
Dickie, Revelation and Response, Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 1938. Karl Heim, God Tran- 
scendent, London, Nisbett, 1935. Edwin Lewis, A Philosophy of the Christian Revelation, 
N. Y., Harpers, 1940. John A. Mackay, A Preface to Christian Theology, N. Y., Macmillan, 
1941. H.R. Mackintosh, The Christian Apprehension of God, London, The Student Chris- 
tian Movement Press, 1929. Nathan Séderblom, The Nature of Revelation, N. Y., Oxford 


yniversity Press, 1933. 
13 E. P. Dickie, Revelation and Response, p. 253. 
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quest for spiritual illumination, ere a man can find what he seeks, he 
must first be prepared to give. W. Cosby Bell put the whole mat- 
ter correctly when he affirmed that, “in all reflection a point is al- 
ways reached where, before further progress can be made, something 
must be done.” ‘The Christian faith “is neither a system of thought 
alone, nor yet just a program of action, but a spirit of enterprise in 
which thought and action shall cooperate.” ** We may therefore 
appropriately consider two aspects of Scripture which indicate its 
distinctive fitness to win an effective response in personal experience. 
First, the adequacy of Scripture as a center of illumination. Second, 
the adequacy of the appeal in Scripture to motive. 


III. THe ApeQuacy OF SCRIPTURE AS A CENTER OF ILLUMINATION 


In his search for satisfying spiritual illumination it is a true in- 
stinct which leads the common man to look for an authoritative word 
from a level which is higher than that which the plane of secular 
literature can provide. No one has stated this better than Lawrence 
Hyde in his Prospects of Humanism: **° 


“It is not going too far to suggest that every individual who pursues his 
search for spiritual illumination with a sufficient persistence finally finds him- 
self obliged to leave secular literature behind him. The divine as it is 
glimpsed from a distance by the earth-bound giant is not enough for him. 
He must sit at the feet of those who, even if they are less sympathetic figures, 
owe their authority to the fact that they are standing on more elevated ground. 
He must study scripture, a type of utterance which comes from a center dif- 
ferent from that from which the corrupted mortal is speaking. . . . The 
sacred is not to be confounded with the secular word. It is not aspiring up- 
wards, but bringing the light downward to earth. . . . It is written by men 

. who have turned their backs on the world. . . . And it expounds a wis- 
dom which is not of this world. . . . It is only by looking upwards that man 
can obtain light.” 


It is to be carefully observed that Mr. Hyde is not speaking here 
of Holy Scripture. He is merely distinguishing between secular and 
sacred literature. He is not arguing in support of divine revelation. 
He believes that the religion of the Churches is a dead religion.*® 
He has no sympathy with existing religious organizations of a tradi- 

14 W. Cosby Bell, Sharing in Creation, N. Y., Macmillan, 1925, pp. 11, 12. 


18 Lawrence Hyde, The Prospects of Humanism, N. Y., Scribners, 1931, pp. 162, 163. 
16 Ibid., p. 168. 
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tional type. But he does recognize the plight of the common man 
in his yearning for spiritual illumination. He also correctly discerns 
that the same man follows a perfectly right instinct when he seeks 
such illumination on a,level higher than that of secular literature. 
Furthermore, he detects, although through a glass darkly, the true 
incandescent light of Holy Scripture. Speaking of the so-called 
“emancipated” men who find no glow in sacred literature, he de- 
clares, ““They will read Dostoevsky with avidity—chiefly because he 
lived a large part of his time in Hell, with the topography of which 
they themselves are perfectly familiar. But they forget that Dos- 
toevsky himself was a passionate student of the New Testament.” ” 

Here Mr. Hyde detects what makes Holy Scripture different. 
Dostoevsky did write letters from the abysmal depths of the under- 
world. But he had stood also upon the heights where the light of 
Scripture had burst upon his soul and where he had eaten of its 
bread. Where for instance did he get his finely drawn ethical sense 
expressed in the words which he puts into the mouth of the newly 
converted Markel, “Every one is really responsible to all men for all 
men and for everything’? '* Nor need we ask why he has the Rus- 
sian monk, in his reference to those who seek to rule by intellect 
alone without Christ, say, ““They aim at justice, but denying Christ 
they will end by flooding the earth with blood.” ** “The New Testa- 
ment had left its mark on Dostoevsky as it does on every other mor- 
tal who finds in it a type of utterance which “brings light downwards 
to earth” from a center totally different from that from which the 
corrupted mortal is speaking. ‘The Holy Scriptures qualify as the 
supreme book of mankind by virtue of their distinctive fitness to 
awaken, to invigorate, and to mould the spiritual life of man with 
genuine Christian character. This fitness was used by Richard C. 
Trench as an argument for their divine inspiration. Drawing his 
evidence from widely different aspects of human experience he con- 
cluded, “Good men and holy men, and the best and wisest of man- 
kind, the kingly spirits of history enthroned in the hearts of mighty 
nations, have borne witness to its influences, have declared it to be 
beyond compare the most perfect instrument, the only adequate or- 
gan, of humanity; the organ and instrument of all the gifts, powers, 


17 Ibid., p. 163. 
18 Dostoevsky, The Brothers Karamazov, The Modern Library, N. Y., p. 356. 


19 [bid., p. 394. 
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and tendencies by which the individual is privileged to rise above 
himself . . . in order to find his true self . . . in the ever-living 
Word.” * Let us turn now to a second distinctive aspect of Scrip- 


ture. 


IV. THe ADEQUACY OF THE APPEAL IN SCRIPTURE TO MOTIVE 


The distinctive fitness of Scripture as an organ of cultivating the 
spiritual life of man is seen in its appeal to motive. James G. K. 
McClure, writing of the origin and influence of the Bible among 
English-speaking people, traces the evidence of its creative power 
in education, its formative influence over literature, its vitalizing 
force in the missionary enterprise, and its effects upon the general 
life of the English-speaking world. He concludes that “the vital 
principle of the Bible is not its code but its motive. . . . Its rules 
of behavior may be found here and there in other religions, philoso- 
phies, and teachings, but not its motive. The message of the Bible 
is that man comes to his glory only in self-sacrificing and helpful 
love.” ** Scripture is much more than a source book of doctrine or 
ethics. It isa summons to action. Scripture insists that a man will 
never really come to know God in whose image he has been created, 
by whom in Christ he has been redeemed, and for whom he has been 
made, until he first makes up his own mind about himself. At its 
core Scripture has something which must be reckoned with by self- 
conscious deliberate action. In its appeal to a supernatural power 
that alone can energize the entire person, Scripture shows how the 
center of gravity in personal life must be shifted from self to God, 
and how this shift is to be effected. This distinctive note in its ap- 
peal must engage the activities of the whole man. 

Every man is faced by the peril of rationalizing his quest for spir- 
itual illumination. In other words when confronted by a choice he 
is tempted to make it upon a level which will be of least possible cost 
to himself, or in line with his own chosen self-interest. This decisive 
aspect of personal experience so potent for good or ill is what Prof. 
Olin A. Curtis has described as the blockade of motive. “Why is it 
not necessary,” he asks, ‘for a person to will the thing in which at 


_ 20 Richard Chenevix Trench, The Fitness of Holy Scripture for Unfolding the Spiritual 
Life of Men: The Hulsean Lectures for 1845. Second edition, revised. Cambridge, Macmil- 
lan, 1847, pp. 17, 18. 

_ #1 James G. K. McClure, The Supreme Book of Mankind, The Origin and Influence of the 
English Bible, The Bross Lectures, 1929, N. Y., Scribners, 1930, p. 216. 
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the moment he has the greatest interest?’’ He answers, “Because in 
the protective action of personality under pressure there is a complete 
blockade of motive . . . until the individual can look his motives 
over to choose and use any motive he has. He cannot create motive, 
he cannot act without motive, but he can select any motive high or 
low, weak or strong, which lies within his range of constant interest. 
The motive does not seize the man, but the man seizes the motive.” * 
This of course does not mean that a person always scrutinizes his con- 
sciousness when making a decision, for most acts in practical expe- 
rience rise spontaneously from life, and sometimes it is difficult, if 
not impossible, for an individual to know from what motive he is 
acting. However, it is possible when once a person has acted to 
observe where his interest actually lies and thus to recognize the stuff 
of which he is made. Furthermore when a person by the light of 
Holy Scripture is thus enabled “to read the fine print of his own 
soul,”’ ** that is, to become conscious of the right motive, or the high- 
est motive, he never acts without an inward knowledge of right or 
wrong. ‘The Psalmist understood this when he asserted: 


“TI have refrained my feet from every evil way, 
That I might observe thy word.” * 


And the author of the Fourth Gospel recognized this power of di- 
vine truth to unfold the motives of an individual’s acts to himself 
when he observes: 


“And this is the judgment, that light is come into the world, and 
men loved the darkness rather than the light; for their works were 
evil. For everyone that doeth evil hateth the light, and cometh not 
to the light, lest his works should be reproved. But he that doeth 
the truth cometh to the light, that his works may be made manifest, 
that they have been wrought in God.” * 


In opening a way for every man to “do truth” by selecting true and 
vital motives of action, Holy Scripture calls for a corresponding re- 
sponse of Christian manhood and in winning this response from the 
individual leaves him a different person, a person marked by the 
grace of Christian character. 

22 Olin A. Curtis, The Christian Faith, N. Y., Eaton & Mains, 1905, pp. 40-43. 

we phrase of John Hutton, The British Weekly, May 24, 1928, Article, “Things in Gen- 
~*~ Psalm 119: 101. Permission to quote from the American Standard Version is hereby 


gratefully acknowledged. 
25 John 3: 19-21, 
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V. Tue FRuitFuL By-PRODUCTS OF SCRIPTURE 


This adequacy of Scripture as an instrument of spiritual illumina- 
tion and as an effective power of unfolding motive is indicated fur- 
ther by its fruitful by-products in human experience. For no sooner 
does an individual discover new light or experience deeper insights 
into its divine truth than he almost spontaneously desires to give 
expression to it in word or deed. And so it has come to pass that the 
Bible has become interwoven into the broad fabric of human ex- 
perience and world history by inspiring and nurturing the creative 
spirit of man. George Eliot declared, for instance: “I studied the 
Bible every day until the end so as to learn the analysis of the motives 
that determine men, and to learn also the progress of sin when once 
it gets into the soul.’”’** The Bible has thus become the mother of 
those arts which conserve and advance its eternal truth in Christian 
story, in poetry and song, in Christian painting and architecture, in 
Christian symbolism and literature. This profound creative im- 
pulse carries with it also a corresponding peril. Strangely enough, 
men have a tendency to become so pre-occupied with these fruitful 
by-products that they lose vital touch with the creative fount itself. 
Without realizing it they become accustomed to the half-light of 
second-hand perceptions and depend more and more upon some 
recognized expert to elucidate its truth for them. As a result rival 
systems of interpretation compete with each other to win adherents 
from those who have had no first-hand experience with the records 
themselves. This readiness to accept second-hand benefits of spir- 
itual culture is but one among many evidences of the secularizing 
spirit of modern life, and it is against this that one of our competent 
critics has protested. ‘‘For,” says he, “with the steadily increasing 
secularization of our thought since the beginning of the modern sci- 
entific age we have come to accept more and more completely the 
assumption that the qualifications for elucidating truth in every 
sphere of enquiry are almost purely intellectual. . . . The only peo- 
ple who have any legitimate claim to deal with these matters are 
those who have familiarized themselves with the vast technical lit- 
erature, who conduct their discussions in an unintelligible jargon, 
whose mental processes are all but incomprehensible to the man in 
the street.” ** While we may be profoundly thankful for every bene- 


26 See McClure, op. cit., p. 137. And for “George Eliot’s analysis of motives” see article 
under this title by Nathan Sheppard in Library Magazine of American and Foreign Thought, 
N. Y., Vol. 7, pp. 84-96. } 

27 Lawrence Hyde, op. cit., pp. 28, 29. 
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fit which has come from specialized learning, this tendency to refer 
major concerns to the specialist has created the popular impression 
that spiritual understanding is beyond the range of the ordinary 
person. This in turn has induced a sense of frustration, a feeling 
that nothing much can be done about it. At the same time man’s 
spiritual hunger goes unsatisfied, and as a consequence great masses 
of people fall easy prey to cults and sects which pretend to offer spir- 
itual food. We may therefore profitably turn our attention to still 
another aspect of our subject by considering the relation of the com- 
mon man to the expert. 


VI. THe COMMON MAN AND THE EXPERT 


Two characteristics of man in his quest for illumination on life 
may now be considered. ‘The first of these is the desire for a sure 
footing. Even as a child he exhibits this trait when he asks, “How 
tall is that building?” ‘This question does not betray any want of 
perception on his part. What he wants to know is that his percep- 
tions are reliable, so that he may walk with confidence. Does he 
actually see what his eyes tell him is there? This yearning for inner 
assurance made evident in his questions about the nature of the 
outer world is even more urgent in relation to his own inner expe- 
rience. In theological language this is what is called the craving for 
authority. When it comes to those matters which involve the springs 
of his inner being, a man wants to hear a clear, sure voice which tells 
him he is right and so will set his heart at peace and his mind at rest. 
But this craving for authority is accompanied by a second trait of 
human nature, a bent to evade responsibility for his own acts. Ibsen 
has ably illustrated this in his character Peer Gynt. When viewing 
his own private way of life Peer Gynt declares: 

‘The essence of the art of daring, 
The art of bravery in fact 
Is this: To stand with choice free foot 
Amid the treacherous snares of life, 
To know for sure that other days 
Remain beyond the days of battle, 
‘To know that ever in the rear 
A bridge for your retreat stands open. 
This theory has borne me on, 
Has given my whole career its color.” * 


28 Henrik Ibsen, Peer Gynt, Act IV, Scene 1. 
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Both of these characteristic human traits, the yearning for a higher 
wisdom, the bent to evade responsibility, are reflected in the Genesis 
account of the garden of Eden.” When the woman saw “that the 
tree was to be desired to make one wise, she took of the fruit thereof, 
and did eat; and she gave also unto her husband with her, and he did 
eat.” But when confronted by God’s question, “Hast thou eaten of 
the tree?’ the man said, ‘““The woman whom thou gavest me to be 
with me, she gave me of the tree, and I did eat.”” And the Lord God 
said unto the woman, ‘What is this that thou hast done?” And the 
woman said, “The serpent beguiled me and I did eat.” This bent 
to escape responsibility when united with the craving for authority 
drives the common man to seek the aid of the expert—someone who 
is competent; someone who knows; someone who can and will rep- 
resent him at the court of his own conscience. ‘“The natural man,” 
as Rudolph Sohm has correctly observed, “is a born Catholic. 
From these impulses of the natural man, born at once of his longing 
for the Gospel, and his despair of attaining to it, Catholicism has 
arisen. Herein lies the secret of the enormous power it has over 
the masses.” *° 

The common man with his deep sense of personal need exhibits 
these same characteristics when he turns to Scripture for spiritual 
illumination. It is true that in Scripture he expects to hear the 
mighty and transforming voice of the living God. Yet secretly he 
would like to have his own perceptions of its truth confirmed; or 
at least he would prefer to have some recognized expert tell him, this 
means this, or that means that. Recognizing these traits which make 
the natural man a born Catholic, the Reformers emphasized the ne- 
cessity and the obligation of private judgment. By asserting this 
principle they did not mean to suggest that any man has the privilege 
of finding whatsoever he will in Scripture (as their views are some- 
times falsely interpreted). But they were counseling against this per- 
verse human tendency to shift responsibility to some one else. Every 
man before God is responsible finally for himself. This is the very 
essence of Reformed Christendom." What the Scriptures proclaim 


29 Genesis 3: 6, 11, 12. 

80 Rudolph Sohm, Outlines of Church History, N. Y., Macmillan, 1895, p. 35. 

81 See Protestantism, A Symposium, Commission on Courses of Study, The Methodist 
Church, Nashville, Tenn., 1944, esp. chapter, “Cardinal Principles of Protestantism,” pp. 125- 
136, by A. C. Knudson. See also Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion, Philadelphia, 
Presbyterian Board of Education, Book I, chapter 7; and Luther, Address to the Nobility of 
the German Nation, in First Principles of the Reformation, edited by Wace and Buchheim, 
Philadelphia, Lutheran Publishing Society, 1895, pp. 25-27. 
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publicly, that is, their universal truth, open to the view of every indi- 
vidual who possesses the requisite sensitivity to their message, every 
man must make his own private concern; this he must make his own 
personal possession. And the reason is obvious. ‘The word of faith 
by which the Christian lives is not any external authority but an in- 
ward grace. The Apostle Paul who coined the expression ‘‘word of 
faith” uses it in connection with a passage from the book of Deu- 
teronomy part of which he quotes in his Epistle to the Romans: 


“For this commandment which I command thee this day, it is not 
too hard for thee, neither is it far off. It is not in heaven that thou 
shouldest say, Who shall go up for us to heaven and bring it unto us, 
and make us to hear it, that we may do it? Neither is it beyond the 
sea, that thou shouldest say, Who shall go over the sea for us, and 
bring it unto us, and make us to hear it, that we may do it? But the 
word is very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart, that 
thou mayest do it.” * 


Deep in personality there is a region where no external aid how- 
ever valuable can assist the individual and where he, and he alone, 
must act if his response to truth is to be normal. This normal mode 
of spiritual understanding, combined with Christian action, is es- 
sentially one of sight and not one wholly of reason. Here a man 
must depend not upon explanations offered by someone equipped 
with special knowledge but upon his own inherent powers. This is 
not to say that the specialist cannot offer valuable assistance. He can 
offer information which involves matters beyond the range of ordi- 
nary knowledge, like historical data. He may make accessible contri- 
butions available only in a foreign language. He can explain what 
is obscure, give evidence for his claims, though of course he can do 
so only to the extent to which he has explored. But he cannot en- 
dow another individual with the gift of sight. This is the gift of the 
Creator alone, which every man must cherish and cultivate by actual 
use. Every man must see for himself or he does not see at all. Who- 
ever has this gift of sight in any measure can improve his sight by 
self-discipline. He can correct his sight by repeatedly opening it to 
the light. Honesty of vision, and the improvement of imaginative 
insight, constitute for every man, both expert and the man of the 
street, what John Oman has happily described as both “‘a discipline 
and a duty.” * 


32 Deuteronomy 30: 11-14. See Romans 10: 8. 
88 John Oman, Vision and Authority. New and revised edition, N. Y., Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1929, p. 100. 
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Holy Scripture, therefore, makes certain imperative claims upon 
both expert and common man alike. The accomplishments of the 
expert give him certain advantages over the layman. But his spe- 
cial qualifications to inquire into truth carry with them the obliga- 
tion to use them in advancement from the point where every man 
stands before God on the same level. Before the light of Holy Scrip- 
ture, specialist and common man alike share the privileges and obli- 
gations of all mortal men: First, the privilege of confidence and free- 
dom in the pure light of God's self-disclosures in Scripture to men. 
The corresponding obligation consists in loving God with heart and 
mind and soul. Second, the privilege of self-knowledge coming from 
these luminous disclosures of Scripture in his own inner life and ex- 
perience. The corresponding obligation is the exercise of his per- 
sonal integrity in word and deed. Third, the privilege of belonging 
in Christ to the redeemed humanity from the bosom of which Scrip- 
ture speaks. This is accompanied by the obligation of community: 
the loving of one’s neighbor as oneself. 

Thrown back ultimately upon himself both by privilege and by 
obligation, it follows that the quality of an individual's response to 
Scripture will depend both upon the exercise of his capacity to under- 
stand and the extent to which he seriously commits himself to the 
fulfillment of obligation as a Christian. 


VII. THE COMMON MAN AND HIMSELF 


If the claims of Christian faith upon a response of the whole man 
constitute the distinctive note of Scripture, then whatever will bestir 
a man to a livelier, fuller, and more mature exercise of this capacity 
to understand will be advantageous toward securing the response of 
his entire manhood. ‘The present effort in liberal education to de- 
velop the full values which the humanities offer to the common life 
therefore has a relation also to the use of Holy Scripture. For the 
disciplines which are cultivated by humanistic studies concern them- 
selves with “the apprehension, analysis and interpretation of ex- 
pressed insights in the realms of morality, religion, art and litera- 
ture.”’ ** 

No one will deny the sad inability of the average person today to 
clarify his own thinking or to express himself with precision, due 
partly at least to the failure of the schools to give adequate training 


34 Theodore Meyer Greene, Liberal Education Re-examined, Harper and Brothers, N. Y., 
1943, p. 57. 
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in these basic disciplines. Recent extended studies made at the adult 
level “show that from one-third to two-fifths of the adult population 
of the United States are unable to read with ease and understanding 
material of sixth grade difficulty.” ** This deficiency in general lit- 
eracy without any doubt is at least partially responsible for the wide- 
spread spiritual illiteracy of our day. One task to which the proph- 
ets of Israel gave themselves was to open blind eyes and to unstop deaf 
ears to perceive the privileges and obligations of revealed truth.” A 
return to the humanities in education will be a distinct aid toward 
restoring a prophetic character to higher education and to serious 
study of the Bible in particular. 

In 1940 two contributions of major importance in this field were 
published. Neither of these contributions at the time, nor since, has 
received the attention it deserved due to the exigencies of global war. 
The time has now come to recognize the primary value of these con- 
tributions with special reference to their significance for the use of 
Scripture. The two volumes to which we refer are The Arts and the 
Art of Criticism, by Theodore Meyer Greene, and The Humanities, 
by Louise Dudley and Austin Faricy. . 

The Arts and the Art of Criticism is the product of collaboration 
between Professor Greene and specialists in six major arts over a pe- 
riod of years. It is addressed to serious students and critics of the 
several arts as well as to reflective laymen. The book is primarily 
philosophical in character, and is the only work in this field which 
approaches definitive proportions. Three specific contributions of 
this work which have a bearing on the use of Scripture may be men- 
tioned. First, ample demonstration is made of the fundamental kin- 
ship between the several arts as well as of their essential differences. 
The six major arts used to illustrate these likenesses and differences 
are music, the dance, and architecture as typical of the abstract arts; 
sculpture and painting which illustrate the representative arts; and 
literature as an example of symbolic art. Even a cursory glance at 
the synopsis printed on a single sheet at the end of the volume reveals 
that, viewed in terms of composition, all the arts are one. By repro- 
ducing and analyzing nearly three hundred specific examples Pro- 


35 William S. Gray, “A Decade of Progress,” The Teaching of Reading: A Second Report, 
p. 16. The Thirty-sixth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I. 
Bloomington, Illinois. Public School Publishing Co., 1937. See also William S. Gray, Read- 
ing in General Education, An Exploratory Study, American Council on Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1940, pp. 46, 47. 

36 See, e.g., Amos 3: 7, 8; Isaiah 6: 9; 28: 23-29; Jeremiah 5: 20-29. 
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fessor Greene avoids the pitfalls of generalization and sets forth con- 
cretely the distinctive characteristics of the major arts. ‘Thus he 
enables the individual to draw upon his own powers of appreciation 
to view a work of art as “‘an object of delight, a vehicle of communi- 
cation, and, at least potentially, a record of significant insight.” * 
No direct application of these principles is made in the book to their 
use in the appreciation of Scripture, but their synoptic relevance is 
obvious. 

A second contribution is Professor Greene's formulation of critical 
standards applicable to all the arts by defining and illustrating three 
essential aspects of every work of art. ‘These basic categories of 
artistic analysis which assist the individual to explore a work sys- 
tematically are matter, form, and content. It is here that Professor 
Greene’s work has an immediate and positive relation to Biblical 
studies although he has not deliberately stated it. Since the Bible 
as a medium of communication exists in a literary form, it comes 
within the orbit of the arts, and therefore these same essential cate- 
gories of artistic analysis apply with equal validity to the apprehen- 
sion of expressed insights in Holy Scripture. When once this af- 
finity between Scripture and the arts is recognized a new day dawns 
in the life of any person who contemplates or enters upon serious 
study or teaching of the Bible. 

A third primary contribution of The Arts and the Art of Criticism 
is the distinction drawn between three valid types of criticism: his- 
torical, re-creative, and judicial. By showing their mutual inter- 
dependence as a part of one organic process as well as the distinctive 
function of each in the arts, Professor Greene has indirectly rendered 
a distinct service to Biblical studies where clarification between these 
types of criticism is sorely needed, and a re-orientation of the whole 
field to bring historical and re-creative processes into a more adequate 
balance is urgently required. The average layman is both confused 
and irritated by the way in which specialists talk down to him and 
make the Bible a jumble of historical and critical problems. Upon 
the other hand there is no surer way of conserving and advancing the 
invaluable contributions of modern historical study than by practic- 
ing the principles of re-creative method which Professor Greene has 
so clearly defined and illustrated. 


37 The Arts and the Art of Criticism, Princeton University Press, 1940, p. vii. 
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The Humanities is less philosophical and a more practical treat- 
ment of the same disciplines discussed by Professor Greene. It is 
also the result of collaboration. Over a period of twelve years at 
Stevens College, in Columbia, Missouri, an experimental course was 
conducted for the purpose of integrating the study of the arts and at 
the same time “to focus attention on an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the individual masterpiece.” ** ‘The class grew in twelve 
years from a single section of only fifteen students to twenty-five sec- 
tions, enrolling over six hundred students. ‘This book is the product 
of their guided experimentation in this field, emphasizing a three- 
fold approach. The arts are considered in the light of their common 
principles. The vocabulary and equipment are supplied by which 
any individual can make his own criticism, his own analysis, and real- 
ize his own appreciation. And the specific work of art is used di- 
rectly without recourse to any other medium. The relation between 
these procedures and first-hand appreciation of Scripture is obvious. 
For the same capacities which men commonly exercise in opening the 
eyes of their understanding to nature and to the arts should render 
them correspondingly sensitive to the essential appeal of Scripture. 

Here then is a “sound of marching in the tops of the mulberry 
trees” which may well lead all Bible lovers to bestir themselves.** 
The arts and Scripture are alike in their appeal to immediacy of im- 
pression. Holy Scripture is unique in the imperative claims it makes 
upon the individual toward realizing full-grown Christian manhood. 
Divine revelation requires the response of the whole man. The 
same disciplines which sharpen his eye and ear to promote artistic 
discernment and to increase his capacity for aesthetic delight are open 
avenues to his intelligent use of Holy Scripture. Every correct re- 
sponse becomes under God the vestibule of a more intimate revela- 
tion of his Being. Like the Chambered Nautilus which leaves ‘‘the 
past year’s dwelling for the new,” the individual, upheld by God’s 
free Spirit, finds himself in a more stately mansion of Christian char- 
acter, until at last he is set free to leave his ‘‘outgrown shell by life's 
unresting sea.” *° 


88 The Humanities, McGraw-Hill Book Company, N. Y., 1940, p. v. 
39 II Samuel 5: 24. 
400. W. Holmes, The Chambered Nautilus, last lines. 
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THE REVISED STANDARD NEW TESTAMENT 


By FLoyp V. FILSON 


O Christian theology belongs the right to pass final judgment 

on the Revised Standard Version (RSV) of the New Testament. 

When the Version first appeared on February 11, other con- 
siderations took the public eye. It was a significant work of schol- 
arship. The International Council of Religious Education had 
brought together well-known scholars to carry out the work, and 
invited advisory members from most of the Protestant groups of 
America to give counsel. ‘The Version was thus a product of co- 
operative, interdenominational scholarship. 

It was also a notable publishing event. Planned and prepared 
over a period of sixteen years, and widely publicized before its ap- 
pearance, it attracted about three hundred thousand orders in the 
first month. Only the lack of copies prevented more vigorous pro- 
motion and a much larger sale. 

Perhaps the initial interest centered chiefly on the new Version’s 
literary character. Reviewers frequently compared it with the Au- 
thorized or King James Version (AV), and often were content to make 
their choice by asking which of the two versions is superior as litera- 
ture. 

Yet the Bible is the Church’s book. We do not mean that the 
Church preceded the New Testament and produced it. True as this 
statement is, it is also misleading. The Gospel preceded both 
Church and Book, and produced them both. ‘Therefore the Book 
which presents the Gospel in early and authoritative form gives a 
vantage point from which the later Church may be and often has 
been brought back to the pure path of Christian faith and life. But 
the Church did produce these books; the Gospel which was effective 
in the Church found written expression in the writings of our New 
Testament. Its writers were members and servants of the Church, 
and their writings have been preserved, translated, and used in its 
worship, preaching, and teaching. The real test, therefore, which 
this Version must pass is whether it will prove adequate to the needs 
of the Church. 
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I. Was A NEw VERSION NEEDED? 


There are literary critics and Christian leaders who deny that we 
needed this new Version. They maintain that we already had an 
adequate English rendering of the New Testament. Few would say 
that modern speech translations—for example, those by Weymouth, 
Moffatt, or Goodspeed—fully meet the Church’s needs. ‘The stimu- 
lating and scholarly qualities of such individual ventures are widely 
recognized, but the Church at large has not found and cannot find 
in them an adequate base for its common life and worship. 

Few would assert that the American Standard Version (ASV), pub- 
lished in 1901, meets present needs. (We omit discussion of the 
English Revised Version, since it plays no real role in American cir- 
cles.) It is true that in the ASV we have both able scholarship and 
continuity with past generations. “The Greek text behind it was 
good and its translation scrupulously careful. Yet it has never won 
its way in the Church. As its preface states, it was limited to lan- 
guage current in the beginning of the seventeenth century. It 
adopted a literal manner of translation which at times produced awk- 
ward English. It was the copyright possession of one firm, which in 
effect made all other commercial publishers promoters of the AV. 

So we come back to the AV as the one effective rival of this new 
Version. Well over ninety per cent of all English Bibles sold are 
the AV. It is the acknowledged classic of English literature. Great 
numbers of Christians know no other Bible. Even a superior ver- 
sion will not completely displace it from its position of literary and 
spiritual influence. Our question, then, comes down to this form: 
Do we need a version more effective for the worship, preaching, 
teaching, and study of the Church? A new version cannot win its 
way by meeting only one of these needs. It might prove effective 
in classes of young people, but unless it were suitable also for Church 
worship, it would not serve the best interests of either Church or 
young people. The various uses of the Bible are interrelated; while 
different versions may often be used with profit in group study and 
individual reading, it would be fatal to the life and work of the 
Church should there occur complete separation of worship from 
teacning or of personal study from common Church life. The basic 
version, whether AV or RSV, must meet all tests. Is the AV lack- 
ing? Is anew Version needed? 
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The answer is “Yes,” and for three reasons. In the first place, the 
basic text of the AV is poor. Before the invention of printing, the 
Greek New Testament, copied by hand, was constantly subject to 
copyists’ errors, most of which were unintentional. By the end of 
the Middle Ages thousands of variations had found their way into 
the manuscripts. The essential content of the New Testament had 
not been altered; no basic teaching had been put in jeopardy, unless 
one were to regard verbal inspiration as an indispensable doctrine. 
Certainly a verbally correct New Testament has never been seen by 
human eye, for every copy made since the completion of the Canon 
has contained errors. But no essential point of Christian faith is 
placed in question by the many changes in the Greek text of the New 
Testament. 

Nevertheless, anyone who takes the New Testament seriously will 
want to know exactly what the New Testament writers said. And 
the AV is about the worst place to go to learn the answer to this 
question. It was made from the type of Greek text current at the 
end of the Middle Ages. “The ASV made an immense advance in 
the text used; its makers were able to use the main results of the 
textual studies of Westcott and Hort. The RSV preserves and in- 
creases this advance. It omits Mt. 6: 13b; this doxology of the 
Lord’s Prayer was added later to make the Prayer more effective in 
worship use, and probably had its source in I Chron. 29: 11. Mk. 
16: 9-20 is also omitted; both it and a still shorter ending of Mark 
which occurs in some ancient manuscripts are given in a footnote. 
Lk. 22: 19b, 20 has been omitted. This change may prove the most 
challenged of all. With this omission Luke's story of the Last Sup- 
per has no cup after the breaking of the bread; moreover, it lacks the 
command to repeat the rite, so that in the RSV only Paul in I Cor. 
11: 24, 25 has this command. Some scholars will vote to keep the 
passage in Luke, but strong evidence favors omission. Jn. 7: 53- 
8: 11 is omitted; it was not part of the original Gospel of John. 
These and most other omitted passages are given in footnotes, but 
certain noteworthy omissions are made without comment in the 
notes, since so few good manuscripts contain the passages involved; 
examples are the additions to the Lucan form of the Lord’s Prayer 
(11: 2-4); John 5: 3b, 4; and I John 5: 7. These are but a few of 
the many AV passages which honest textual criticism must challenge. 
The RSV obviously has a textual base far superior to that of the AV. 
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In the second place, study of Greek papyri and other documents of 
Hellenistic Greek, as well as better knowledge of the Greek transla- 
tion of the Old Testament, the Septuagint, make it possible to under- 
stand New Testament Greek better than the AV translators could. 
In 1611 the New Testament was compared mainly with classical 
Greek authors; today it can be set in the framework of the language 
and usage of its own century. E.g., in Phil. 4: 18, where the AV has 
“I have all,”’ the RSV reads “I have received full payment,’ because 
papyri have showed that the verb Paul uses was a business formula 
like our “received in full.” 


In the third place, the AV often uses language no longer clear to. 


the ordinary reader. Many of us had parents who knew that in 
Rom. 1: 13 “let’’ meant “prevented,” that in If Cor. 8: 1 “we do 
you to wit’ meant ““we want you to know,” and that “conversation” 
meant “‘life’’ or “manner of life.” There are not many such Chris- 
tians today. The average young church member often finds the AV 
vocabulary strange. Some of its words are no longer used; others no 
longer have the 1611 sense. The function of a translation is to give 
clear understanding. The AV no longer meets this need. ‘There 


is a place for a new version. We have now to ask how well the RSV 
fills it. 


II. Doers THE STYLE Fit THE CONTENT? 


Judged by the literary standards of both classical Greek and the 
first century, the New Testament was not great literature. With few 
exceptions—e.g., Luke and the author of Hebrews—its writers show 
little or no striving for literary excellence. They wrote to make the 
Gospel effective in the lives of their readers. 

To judge the New Testament primarily by literary standards is 
therefore to scorn the basic attitude of its writers. Its literary quali- 
ties are a by-product. It sets forth the Christian Gospel with such 
pure zeal for its message and it states that message with such fresh, 
direct, and vital words that without concentrating on literary tech- 
niques it grips the reader by its depth of conviction, and often rises 
to superb literary heights by sheer sincerity and strength of Christian 
witness. 

Since this is so, the style appropriate to the content must rise above 
all cheap and careless wording, but it must be characterized chiefly 
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by a vital simplicity which directs attention to the all-important mes- 
sage and expresses it in vivid contemporary speech. 

The RSV has largely succeeded in doing this. It possesses a dig- 
nity which is effective in oral reading, but the style is direct and con- 
cise. Short words predominate. ‘The sentence structure is simple; 
in such an unusually complex passage as Eph. 1, the material is 
broken up into manageable English sentences. The obvious intent 
is to translate thought, not words. Hence we find that some words 
and expressions have been omitted altogether. The participle “‘say- 
ing” and the interjection “behold” are often dropped. ‘The intro- 
ductory formula, “and it came to pass that,” is always omitted. ‘This 
goes beyond conciseness to actual deletion of characteristic expres- 
sions, and may reasonably be challenged. ‘The translators assume 
the freedom to recast sentences completely when literal translation 
would mean awkward English. Here they are justified. An ex- 
ample is Mt. 7: 2: “the measure you give will be the measure you 
get.” In general, the conciseness is effective; this is felt in Phil. 4: 
14: “Yet it was kind of you to share my trouble.” No doubt at 
times something of the melody and beauty of the AV is lost, but in 
its place we have a version which is clear and reads well. Its in- 
cisive, vigorous English fits well the urgent Gospel message which is 
the one important thing about the New Testament. 


III. Is. tHE TRANSLATION ACCURATE? 


Every intelligent reader of the new Version will find renderings 
to which he will make objection. Indeed, Professor Clarence T. 
Craig, in the February number of the Journal of Bible and Religion, 
states frankly that he and every other member of the translation 
committee has a list of passages where he thinks the committee chose 
an incorrect or inferior rendering. ‘This is inevitable. 

Moreover, some criticisms which I would make of the RSV apply 
equally to the AV. For example, there is no justification for capri- 
cious inconsistency in the rendering of the same Greek word or ex- 
pression. The AV was notorious for this type of variation; the RSV 
is guilty of a good bit of it. To be sure, words often vary in shade of 
meaning. In II Cor. | it is proper to translate the same Greek word 
by “grace” in v. 2 and by “pleasure” in v. 15. But since the Bible 
is a book of which the Christian is urged to make a constant and 
intensive study, there should be as much consistency as varied shades 
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of meaning permit. Otherwise literary fancy obscures basic facts 
and prevents the English reader from gaining an accurate knowledge 
of the style of any writer. 

In I Cor. 10: 1; 12: 1; If Cor. 1: 8 we find three expressions: “] 
want you to know,” “I do not want you to be uninformed,” and “we 
do not want you to be ignorant.” How can an English reader know 
that these are three uses of essentially the same Greek formula? It 
makes for understanding to give the Greek “‘stadia’’ in “miles,” but 
the translators fail to do this in the two occurrences in the book of 
Revelation. - Behind the vigorous “God forbid” of the AV is a Greek 
expression which literally means ‘“‘may it not be so.” ‘The RSV keeps 
the AV rendering in Lk. 20: 16 (and introduces it in Mt. 16: 22 to 
translate a completely different Greek expression), but changes to “by 
no means” all ten times in Rom., to “‘never’’ in I Cor. 6: 15, and to 
“certainly not” and “far be it (from me)” in Gal. In I Cor. 14 we 
read “upbuilding” in v. 3, but the same Greek word is translated 
“edification” in v. 26. More consistency of rendering would have 
made the Version a better translation and provided a far better tool 
for study. 

Are words accurately translated? Many instances of definite im- 
provement could be cited. “Reads aloud” in Rev. |: 3 and “public 
reading of Scripture” in I Tim. 4: 13 give the sense correctly and 
keep the reader from thinking that private reading is meant. “You 
have been kind enough to come” renders well the courteous tone of 
Acts 10: 33; one might feel a brusque tone in the AV at this point. 
“Pallet” in Mk. 2: 4 is more accurate than “bed.” Such improve- 
ments are numerous; careful work is evident throughout the volume. 

Yet objections can be raised at a number of points. The Greek 
word rendered ‘“‘tree’’ in such passages as Acts 5: 30 means “wood,” 
and since the reference is to the cross and the RSV is seeking to use 
words in the sense current today, the use of “‘tree”’ instead of “wood” 
or “‘cross’’ is misleading to uninitiated readers. In Mt. 10: 9, neither 
“‘purses,”” which is used in the text, nor “girdles,” which is given in 
the footnote, is satisfactory; what is meant is a “money belt.”” Does 
any scholar doubt that in Acts 21: 40 the word translated ““Hebrew’’ 
means “Aramaic’’? Why not give the latter translation? “A hu- 
man number” for “the number of a man” in Rev. 13: 18 borders on 
the absurd. 

The RSV has a tendency to discard the figure of speech which the 
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‘acts Greek contains. “Do you begrudge my generosity’’ replaces “Is 
‘dge thine eye evil” in Mt. 20: 15. We find “punish” for “cut asunder” 
in Mt. 24: 51, “live” for “walk” in Mk. 7: 5, “arogant” for “puffed 
Ji. up” in I Cor. 4: 19, and “first converts” for “first fruits” in I Cor. 16: 
“we 15. Each of these tranlations, taken by itself, is acceptable, but the 
now group as a whole raises two questions. In the first place, will some- 
It thing be lost if the Bible, whose language is highly figurative, loses 
but some of this vividness? Furthermore, how can a true sense of the 
k of unity of the Bible be preserved if Old Testament imagery such as 
reek “first fruits’ is eliminated from New Testament passages? The link 
Peps with the Old Testament should be preserved in the New Testament 
2 to rendering. 
“by 
d to IV. Some TRANSLATIONS OF ‘THEOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE 
Baty Readers of ‘THEoLocy Topay will ask whether there is any theo- 
ated logical distortion in the new Version. In general, no evidence of 
amve partisan bias appears. One highly commendable thing about the 
tool RSV is that, although it offers a vigorous recasting of the language 
of the New Testament, it nevertheless preserves strong anchors in 
att the life of the Church. The great key words—grace, justification, 
blic salvation, election, redemption, etc.—are still present, as they must 
and be if the Church is to maintain a continuous stream of worship and 
You teaching. I sense nowhere a desire to twist the language of the New 
e of Testament to favor a distorted theological interpretation. ‘There 
int. are passages whose meaning is disputed, but this Version is an hon- 
Dve- est attempt to render into clear and vigorous English the meaning 
me. which the translation committee found in the Greek. 
eek To further the understanding of the problems faced and to open 
nd, | up discussion of important issues, let us examine fifteen points on 
use which a study of the RSV may stir up a difference of opinion. 
od” 1. The Greek dodd\0s, when used as a substantive, means “‘slave’’; 
her it is so translated in both the literal and figurative sense (Mt. 8: 9; 
1 in Jn. 8: 34). But when, as in Rom. 1: 1, Paul speaks of his relation to 
oes the Lord Jesus Christ, the RSV reads “‘servant.” The latter render- 
ew’ | sing has real justification. In translation we must take into account 
hu- not only what the word meant in Greek, but also what meaning the 
on English word will convey to the reader. The word “slave” suggests 


bitter “involuntary servitude,.’ and therefore it does not give a good 
the translation of a Greek word which Paul uses to describe his complete 
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obligation to him “whose service is perfect freedom,”” “‘Servant’’ is 
less misleading as an English rendering of what Paul means. 

2. The adjective rpais is translated “meek” once, “humble” once, 
and “gentle” twice. The noun zpairns is rendered five times by 
‘“‘meekness,” five by “gentleness,” and once by “courtesy.” This is 
one of the cases where no English word quite satisfies. “The weak- 
ness of such words as “‘gentle,” “‘gentleness,”” and ‘‘courtesy” is that 
they do not convey the Biblical idea of men living under God with 
a sense of their limitations and dependence. An atheist could use 
these English words, but not the Greek words with the religious tone 
of the New Testament passages. We often must baptize English 
words with Biblical meaning, but I fear that “‘gentle,’’ “gentleness,” 
and “courtesy” are so devoid of specific religious context that ‘“‘hum- 
ble” and “humility” may be better. The objections to the latter 
words are often objections to the Biblical idea connected with them, 
and hence invalid. ‘Translation of this adjective and noun should 
convey the idea of a man who worships in reverent humility and 
keeps free from a spiritually devastating sense of self-sufficiency and 
superiority. 

3. The AV in almost all occurrences translated jaoyovn by ‘‘pa- 
tience.”” The RSV has made a great improvement (though not in 
consistency) by translating most of these passages by “endurance,” 
“steadfastness,” or “‘patient endurance.” However, the old ‘“‘pa- 
tience’’ is retained in Lk. 8: 15; Rom. 2: 7; 8: 25; II Cor. 12: 12. 
It would have been better not to use “patience” at all for this Greek 
word; it is too likely to suggest a superior innate quality of the indi- 
vidual instead of the steadfast endurance of hard situations which 
the believer through faith is able to meet victoriously. 

4. The centurion says, according to the RSV form of Mk. 15: 39, 
“Truly this man was a son of God.” The AV and ASV read: “Truly 
this man was the Son of God.” ‘The argument for the indefinite “‘a 
son” is that the Greek lacks the article and the pagan centurion did 
not have the Christian point of view, so he could not say “the Son of 
God.” Mark, then, took the vague tribute of the pagan as an un- 
conscious tribute to Jesus, who was much more than the centurion 
knew. But could Mark, at the very climax of his Gospel, have been 
content to quote a vague and indefinite word? I cannot think so, 
and grammatically it is permissible to respect the climactic nature of 
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the utterance and translate it, ““Truly this man was Son of God” or 
“the Son of God.” 

5. The expression ‘‘only begotten” is so deeply worked into Chris- 
tian tradition that many will be shocked to see it replaced by “‘only”’ 
in the Gospel of John (1: 14, 18; 3: 16, 18). Nevertheless, ‘‘only”’ is 
correct and the RSV is fully justified in using it not only when some 
ordinary human being is in mind (e.g., Lk. 7: 12) but also when Je- 
sus Christ the Son is meant. The word makes no reference to the 
Virgin Birth or to the strange concept of eternal generation of which 
theologians have talked. 

6. For some people Lk. 17: 21 is the sum total of the eschatology 
of Jesus. They gravitate to this verse because they read it in the 
form, ‘““The Kingdom of God is within you.” The passage goes on 
to speak of a visible coming in the future, but in spite of this many 
Christians use the verse to justify their view that the Kingdom is 
simply the inner state of the believer. It is much more likely that 
the verse has one of two other suggested interpretations: a. The 
Kingdom will come so suddenly that man cannot chart its approach; 
“The Kingdom of God is [all of a sudden] in the midst of you.” 
b. The Kingdom is already present in Jesus and his movement; 
“The Kingdom of God is [even now, as those with spiritual insight 
perceive] in the midst of you.”” Hence the RSV does well to trans- 
late: ““The kingdom of God is in the midst of you,”’ and to put the 
alternative “‘within” in a footnote. 

7. In Jn. 1: 5 the AV translated xaré\aSev by “comprehended,” 
which the ASV changed to “apprehended.” ‘The RSV renders the 
verse: ““The light shines in the darkness, and the darkness has not 
overcome it.’’ This is better. Neither the Gospel of John nor the 
Bible generally is primarily concerned with mental grasp of truth. 
Such intellectual work is not despised, but it is not regarded as the 
main need. Sin creates the basic problem; it enslaves men (Jn. 8: 
34). The divine action to meet the spiritual crisis of mankind is 
the center of interest in the Gospel story, and therefore Jn. 1: 5 is 
best taken as describing the struggle for mastery between the forces 
of light and darkness. ‘The Gospel was not concerned about what 
the IQ of darkness was, but whether darkness could conquer the 
light. 

8. To Christian hearts “Comforter” is a favorite title of the Holy 
Spirit. Yet scholars have long been dissatisfied with this word. It 
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does not translate the Greek word rapéxdnros. To be sure, it is 
easier to reject “Comforter” than to find a better word. The ASV 
suggests three alternatives: ‘‘Advocate,” which is the familiar render- 
ing of the same Greek word in I Jn. 2: 1; “Helper,” a general but not 
misleading word; and ‘‘Paraclete,’’ which is not a translation but the 
Greek word put into English letters. “The RSV uses “Counselor” in 
Jn., chs. 14-16, and “Advocate” in I Jn. 2: 1. What does the Gospel 
of John say the “Counselor” will do? He will be with the disciples 
forever; he will teach them all things and bring to their remembrance 
all that Jesus has taught; he will be sent by Christ from the Father; 
he will bear witness to Christ; ‘‘he will convince the world of sin and 
of righteousness and of judgment.’” No one word gathers up all 
these ideas. “Comforter” is quite unsatisfactory; “Counselor” comes 
closer. 

9. In dealing with the death of Christ, Paul uses many figurative 
expressions. A key passage is Rom. 3: 21-26. In v. 25 the word 
ikagrnpwor is translated “propitiation” in both the AV and the ASV. 
The word comes from sacrificial usage. It may even be used of the 
‘mercy seat” which was upon the ark of the covenant (Heb. 9: 5); 
it thus suggests the place where an action took place by which the 
guilt of sin was removed and its threat to man’s life ended. ‘The idea 
is not that of appeasing God, as the word “‘propitiation’’ means to 
some people, but rather that of a means whereby the effects of sin 
are removed and a new life with God made possible. Therefore “ex- 
piation,”’ used in the RSV of Rom. 3: 25, is to be approved. 

10. Rom. 8: 28 presents a well-known theological problem. The 
AV has: “‘all things work together for good to them that love God.” 
The ASV has essentially the same, but it notes in the margin that 
some ancient manuscripts give “God” as the subject of the verb 
“works,” and suggests that the rendering should then be: “God work- 
eth all things with them for good.” ‘The RSV prefers: “in every- 
thing God works for good with those who love him,” and in the notes 
offers two alternatives: ‘in everything he works for good” and “‘every- 
thing works for good.”” It is doubtful whether Paul would have said 
that “‘things’’ work for good; his thought was too God-centered for 
that, and the next two verses show that he is thinking definitely about 
the purposeful working of God. ‘Therefore “God”’ is the subject of 
the verb, whether explicitly read in the text, which I doubt because 
the word “God” has been expressed three words earlier in the sen- 
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tence, or whether understood, as I think it must be, as the only fit- 
ting subject. What then is the proper translation of the verb? Is 
Paul saying that God helps men, as the RSV appears to imply, or 
that God directs the course of events for the good of the believer? 
The latter alone fits the context. Paul is saying that God is caring 
for every need of man and leading him to full salvation. God is not 
just our helper or partner in the project of achieving human salva- 
tion. The Greek in itself would go well with this idea, but in view 
of the explicit meaning of the context it appears necessary to trans- 
late: “‘And we know that for those who love God he makes all things 
work together for good, for those who are called according to [the 
divine] purpose.” 

11. Did Paul call Christ “God”? The answer depends on the 
translation of Rom. 9: 5, where Paul either concludes his enumera- 
tion of the God-given privileges of Israel with an outburst of praise 
to God for such blessings, or adds to his mention of Christ the fact 
that he is God blessed forever. In favor of the former alternative 
are certain facts: such an expression of praise to God is found twice 
in the Gospels and five other times in Paul’s letters, always with clear 
reference to God the Father; elsewhere Paul directs his thanksgiving 
to God the Father; Paul nowhere else calls Christ “God.” To sup- 
port the latter view one can cite the fact that the outburst of praise 
follows almost immediately the reference to Christ, so that it is quite 
easy grammatically to refer this mention of God to Christ. Now 
Paul never thought of Jesus Christ as simply a man; to the Apostle 
he was rather the pre-existent Son who as Lord rightly claims the full 
obedience of men. The opening greetings of Paul’s letters link God 
and Christ together as joint source of the divine blessings of salvation. 
The benedictions of the letters speak of the divine grace as given 
through Christ. ‘There is substantial evidence in Paul’s letters to 
support the Christian doctrine of the Trinity, but Paul never formu- 
lated that doctrine, and it is seriously in doubt whether he ever spoke 
in explicit terms of Christ as “God.” ‘This latter term he used of the 
Father. The RSV recognizes in a footnote that the blessing may re- 
fer to Christ, but in the text places a period after the mention of 
Christ, and adds, ‘“‘“God who is over all be blessed forever. Amen.” 
This translation is probably correct. The passage praises God for 
his blessings to Israel. 

12. All responsible scholars are agreed as to the meaning of I Cor. 
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1: 21. Unfortunately, however, not only laymen but occasionally 
ministers fail to grasp it, because of the wrong interpretation which 
they place upon the AV translation, “the foolishness of preaching.” 
The ASV tried to remedy the trouble by saying “the foolishness of 
the preaching.” The meaning only becomes unmistakably clear in 
the RSV, which reads “‘the folly of what we preach.” It is the con- 
tent of the message, the story of the crucified Christ, which so many 
regard as foolishness. In those days there were no newspapers, maga- 
zines, radios, telegraph, or telephone. ‘The one way to make a mes- 
sage known was to take it in person to those who had not heard it. 
Preaching was natural and accepted both within and without the 
Church. No one would have thought of calling the method foolish. 
What aroused ridicule and condemnation was the content of the 
Christian message. It seemed sheer foolishness to the power-obsessed 
Jews and the wisdom-worshiping Greeks. 

13. In the earlier English versions the word aéppa8wv was rendered 
“earnest.” The obvious disadvantage of this translation is that it 
suggests nothing but a misleading idea to the modern mind. The 
RSV translates it “guarantee.’’ This is clearer, but still fails to con- 
vey the full idea, which is that of a contractually binding first pay- 
ment, the first installment which is also the pledge and guarantee of 
the full payment of the entire obligation. In Paul’s usage this com- 
mercial term refers to the Holy Spirit as the first payment of what 
God thereby obligates himself to pay in full. Of course what God 
bestows is given out of sheer grace and goodwill, but the business 
term is used to convey the assurance that God, who has begun to 
bless the Christian, will completely fulfill his pledge and give full, 
rich, eternal salvation to the believer who trusts him. “Guarantee” 
conveys the sense of assurance but does not include the idea of a first 
installment. ‘The nearest we may be able to get to the Greek idea is 
to translate by “down payment” or “‘first installment.” 

14. New Testament terms for Church officers are the subject of 
much dispute. The translation “bishops” in Phil. 1: 1 seems at 
first sight an exception, for here the AV, the ASV, and the RSV agree. 
Nevertheless, since the RSV has undertaken to use English as com- 
monly understood today, the word “bishops” is a mistranslation. To 
ninety-nine out of a hundred readers it will inevitably suggest the 
idea of an Episcopal or Roman Catholic bishop, whose rank and 
costumes are so widely known from daily papers, illustrated maga- 
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zines, and interdenominational activities. But Philippi had a num- 
ber of these so-called ‘‘bishops” in one Church; the Greek word there- 
fore must mean something like our pastors or leaders, and the best 
translation may be the literal rendering of the term, “overseers” or 
“supervisors” or “superintendents.” The letter was written before 
the definite fixation of the titles and functions of Church leaders, and 
the translation, to be acceptable, ought to convey the fact that the 
situation is still tentative and unsettled and has not reached formal 
episcopal organization. 

15. The word “tent” is used for the Greek oxnvy, when it refers 
to the Old Testament Tabernacle. This translation may be ques- 
tioned. “Tabernacle” is a word widely known and used, and it is 
not clear why it should be avoided. One thing at least is clear; if 
“tent” is used here the word should be capitalized, because the ref- 
erence is to a specific “tent” with a unique religious function. In 
Heb. 10: 25, where the great last day of judgment is in mind, the 
RSV uses a capital ‘“D”’ to indicate that this unique “Day” is in mind. 
Similarly the word “Tent” should be capitalized when it refers to 
the Old Testament Tabernacle or its heavenly prototype. 


V. SUMMARY AND FORECAST 


The RSV was needed. The vogue of modern translations had 
showed that there was a strong desire for a version which could speak 
to the modern mind in contemporary language. What the Church 
must have, to do its work, is a version able to meet the needs of pub- 
lic worship, Christian education, evangelistic activity, and private de- 
votion. It must be a version for all the Churches of Protestantism. 
This is what the RSV seeks to provide. 

The RSV is the product of competent scholarship. There will al- 
ways be dispute concerning both the principles of translation and the 
interpretation of particular passages. We have noted some of the 
problems. But our attempt to direct attention to passages and points 
which merit careful study should not obscure the fact that this ver- 
sion deserves hearty appreciation and wide use. It is worthy of use 
not only in personal reading and Church teaching but also in public 
worship. 

The RSV is still incomplete. Until about 1950, when the Old 
Testament is to be completed, this new version of the New Testa- 
ment labors under a handicap, and the final verdict on it cannot be 
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given. However, the discussion of the revised New Testament may 
give some guidance to those who are still working on the Old Testa- 
ment part of the revision. Moreover, there is no reason why the 
scholars who have worked on the New Testament may not take the 
opportunity to re-examine their work in the light of criticisms and 
thus eliminate inconsistencies. Since this revision seeks to give the 
Church a version which it can adopt for regular use, the reaction of 
the Church is not to be neglected. 

The RSV has no chance to be the Church’s Bible as long as it labors 
under the handicap of a copyright. I know the answer which will 
be made: the publisher has provided the funds needed to finance the 
expensive work of revision. I would add that the care and compe- 
tence which went into the preparation and printing of this volume 
merit the highest praise and most hearty appreciation. But the fact 
remains that every other commercial publisher inevitably becomes a 
promoter of the AV, and the new version cannot hope to become the 
Church's Bible and the people’s Bible until this situation changes. 
The plan is for the present publisher to have sole publishing rights 
for ten years, after which other publishers may be given license to 
publish the new version. No narrow policy can be justified; the 
RSV can be copyrighted and protected into obscurity. 

The final verdict on the RSV will be given not by scholars and 
critics but by the working leaders and faithful members of the 
Church. For the present the novelty of the version guarantees it 
wide attention. In the long run the Church as a whole must decide 
whether it is the best help in worship, teaching, and study. No one 
expects the AV to be dropped from use; indeed, it may be recalled 
that the AV, like many other versions, needed some time to win its 
way, and was revised somewhat in the process; we cannot therefore 
expect the verdict on the RSV to be given in a year. But when the 
Old Testament is complete and the full RSV is available, the decision 
will then rest with the Church. A study of the New Testament por- 
tion of the work warrants two conclusions: first, that further minor 
revision to give a more consistent rendering of the Greek is desirable, 
and second, that such an improved RSV will have a real chance to 
win the favor of a majority of the Church. 
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BRITISH CHRISTIANITY 
A SURVEY AND CRITIQUE 
By ALEXANDER MILLER 


T the present moment in history it is peculiarly important that 
any job of theological interpretation be well done. The 
ecumenical organism of the world Church is being visibly 

knit up again, and the health of the Church depends very greatly 
upon the theological traffic-in-knowledge which will take place dur- 
ing these next years. In Europe, in Britain, in America, and in the 
East the sundered Churches have had to make their own way and live 
their own life, and even where communications have been relatively 
open—as between Britain and America—we have had to let up on 
that unremitting work which is necessary if our Churches are con- 
tinually to inform and instruct each other. God has given gifts to 
each of the Churches during these last years, and now that communi- 
cations are open again there is the chance of a really creative synthesis 
in theological thought. These next years may be uniquely fruitful 
in a theological sense if we can bring our varied gifts into the com- 
mon stock. It will mean a strenuous resolution, on the one hand, 
to avoid irritation with ways of thought and means of theological 
expression which are strange to us, and, on the other hand, to avoid 
the temptation to say ‘“Peace, peace’’ when there is none. 

If I attempt to describe theological life in Britain over the last 
seven years it must be clear that I am incompetent to do it at the aca- 
demic level. I have no qualifications in pure scholarship, and a 
great deal of basic work is simply out of my depth. My qualifica- 
tions are simply those of a theological journalist and an itinerant 
preacher, who knows enough about theology to be aware of the broad 
currents of thought that are moving in the British Church and to 
avoid gross errors in interpreting what they mean. 

The other day a Canadian friend of mine returned after three 
months in Britain and it was a reminder of the limitations of one’s 
own personal perspective to hear her comments on those very aspects 
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of British churchmanship—and citizenship—with which I am famil- 
iar. She was a sympathetic visitor. I have been for these last seven 
years an impatient member of the family. I have been crying out 
about the sinful moderation and limitations in depth of British the- 
ology; she was deeply impressed with its vitality and penetration. | 
have bewailed the limp inertia of British political life; she was deeply 
moved by the concern of the average Londoner for the state of the 
nation and his sense of personal responsibility for the affairs of the 
nation. (The General Election and the accession of Labor to power 
took place while she was there.) I was critical in the light of the 
ideal and the Gospel, knowing how extensive Britain’s opportunity 
has been and how comparatively little she has suffered; my friend was 
ready to be thankful for small mercies and to count them great bene- 
fits, seeing Britain’s light affliction as a considerable ordeal. 

When the war came certain forces moving in the life of the world 
Church had already made themselves felt in Britain, and since the 
war came and communications became difficult they have had to 
work themselves out there in that relative isolation which we have all 
experienced. Contact with North America has been maintained rea- 
sonably well. (It would have been even better if ‘TTHEOoLoGy Topay 
had been established earlier.) Contact with Europe has been very 
slight indeed until this last year. 

The two major influences touching British Church life from 
within the world Church have been the ecumenical movement and 
the theological revival which originated with Barth’s work on the 
Continent. 


I. EcuMENICS 


The ecumenical conferences of 1937 left a deposit of thought and 
concern which has been fertilizing the Church life of Britain through 
all the war years and has been effective in building up a Council of 
Churches thoroughly representative of every trinitarian non-Roman 
tradition. The Council registers fairly completely the stage in inter- 
Church understanding and co-operation which was reached at Ox- 
ford and Edinburgh. William Temple and J. H. Oldham lent their 
great influence to ensure that it would do so. The Council repre- 
sents an ecumenical coming-together which is realistic about Church 
order and which breaks no Church rules. At the level of doctrine 
and order it is under suspicion only in the most intractable denomi- 
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national groups. Its influence may be gauged from two recent inci- 
dents on the Anglican side. 

In the Church Assembly certain delegates proposed to cut the 
Anglican contribution to the Council on the ground that its theol- 
ogy was unsatisfactory from the point of view of the Establishment. 
The new Primate, Geoffrey Fisher, who is by no means as innocuous 
a substitute for William Temple as some reports suggested, pointed 
out emphatically, first, that it was not in the nature of the Council to 
state and guard the whole pattern of Anglican doctrine but to register 
existing agreement between the Churches; second, that if the Assem- 
bly found essential error in the doctrine of the Council, the logical 
thing to do was not to curtail the financial grant but to abolish it; 
and third, that if the Assembly took the latter course he himself 
“would have seriously to consider whether he valued more the hon- 
our of being Chairman of the British Council of Churches or that 
of being Archbishop of Canterbury.” 

The second fact symptomatic of ecumenical solidarity has to do 
with the reaction of some Anglicans to the South India union scheme. 
There are groups within the Anglican communion which sincerely 
hold that if the English bishops recognize the scheme there is a case 
for secession from the Church of England. The rights and wrongs 
of this are not to the point at the moment. The interesting thing is 
the compulsion which even such extreme Anglicans feel to explain 
their intractability on this point to their non-Anglican friends. They 
have been at elaborate pains to point out that their objection to the 
South India scheme is not an objection to the ecumenical movement 
as such but to a scheme which they believe fails to preserve the es- 
sentials of doctrine and order. 

There are solid gains to be registered on the ecumenical front in 
Britain. Within the necessary limitations of an official and repre- 
sentative body, the British Council of Churches is solidly established 
and full of promise. The Christian Frontier is the most significant 
of its by-products. It was born of J. H. Oldham’s long experience 
of the limitations of official groups and his sense of the need for a 
Christian instrument flexible to contemporary needs. The Frontier 
Council under his stimulus was constituted in relative autonomy, 
sponsored by the Council but not bound to represent every shade of 
conviction within the Council. So the Frontier (whose organ is the 
Christian News-Letter) is a nominated group representing, not the 
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constituent Church bodies as such, but the best minds available to 
the whole Church in the frontier area between theology and technics, 
between the Church and the secular order. Oldham built a journal 
all of whose material was relentlessly examined by a group of spe- 
cialists—theologians, literary men, technicians, and _ politicians—be- 
fore it was finally written up for the instruction of Christian men in 
their contemporary duties. It is a very effective instrument of Chris- 
tian witness. It has two grave weaknesses: in the first place Oldham 
himself who fixed its tradition is a man of bourgeois background and 
irenical mind. He is one of the finest “‘listeners’”’ in Christendom, 
capable of drawing into the common stock contributions from the 
most diverse minds. But he is such a sympathetic listener and so 
accustomed to drawing up agreed statements that the end-result of 
his work, governed by his own essential moderation, tends to be 
chronically non-committal. In the second place, the Frontier group, 
try as it will, has found it impossible to draw in an effective contribu- 
tion from the labor side of industry and from the workers’ movement 
generally. There are a few trade union people of an older genera- 
tion who retain their Christian affiliations but are somewhat dated 
both theologically and politically, and a few competent younger 
middle-class radicals like W. G. Symons are associated with the Fron- 
tier, but even this best of Christian thought is colored by the 
Church’s middle-class affiliations and limited accordingly. 


II. THEOLOGICAL REVIVAL 


More important probably in the long run than all the organiza- 
tional work of the ecumenical movement are the theological lessons 
which are gradually being learned. 

In the first place, there is a body of work closely and consciously 
related to the ecumenical movement itself, and this is especially 
powerful among younger theologians both Anglican and non-Angli- 
can. In the non-Anglican camp it is explicitly indebted to Barth; 
in the Anglican group it is a high-Churchmanship deeply aware of 
the meaning of its own tradition, but Catholic enough to look beyond 
it. Yet these two groups are so closely in touch and so much in- 
debted each to the other that it would be absurd to try to trace out 
their separate roots. Their living theological affinity crosses de- 
nominational lines, and in a number of informal groups they find 
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that they can talk to each other with complete theological intelligi- 
bility out of a common Biblical loyalty and a common concern for 
the whole Church. 

Readers of THEOLOGy Topay have been introduced already to the 
discussion between Anglicans like Michael Ramsey and A. G. Hebert 
on the one hand, and non-Anglicans like D. T. Jenkins on the other. 
Jenkins’ book The Nature of Catholicity is of quite first-class impor- 
tance in this field. It was stimulated by Ramsey’s The Gospel in 
the Catholic Church and has drawn a considered reply from Hebert 
in The Form of the Church. The whole debate has had the effect, 
within a limited but influential circle, of introducing into the stale- 
mated discussion on Church order a new set of living categories. 
From the point of view of Reformation theology, everything now 
depends upon the readiness of all parties to agree that while Church 
order is not for expediency’s sake but is of the Gospel, yet every 
Church whatever its formal order must be submissive to perennial 
reformation by the Word of God, in the matter of order as in every- 
thing else. 

At an even more fundamental level there is an expanding volume 
of Biblical work which will have an increasing effect in ecumenical 
thought and life. The work of L. S. Thornton (The Common Life 
in the Body of Christ) and Phythian-Adams (The People and the 
Presence and The Way of At-one-ment) is within the Anglican tradi- 
tion and influential there, yet congenial to Protestantism in its thor- 
ough-going understanding of the constitutive character of the Word 
of God in the Church, of the Church as the covenanted People, and 
of the Scriptures as the constitutional handbook of God’s government 
of his world. 

Some of us would want to claim that more important still for the 
long-term future of the world Church and therefore of the Church in 
Britain is the appearance of a truly ecumenical theology—the dog- 
matic system of Karl Barth. To call it an ecumenical theology is not 
necessarily to claim that it offers a confessional basis for the re-united 
Church. It may even do that: but the point is that it is a compre- 
hensive dogmatic system wrought out in the sight of the whole 
Church and for the sake of the whole Church, in awareness of all the 
life-and-death issues of faith and order which constitute the Church’s 
problem, so that no theological work can claim to be serious that 
does not come to terms with Barth. 
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III. BartH ANGLICIZED 


The danger in Britain is that the theological revival of which 
Barth’s name is symbolic may be either patronized or perverted, 
either of which does it more injustice than open opposition or even 
sheer neglect. 

Only snippets of Barth’s own work have been available in English 
during the war, and there is a widespread tendency to feel that his 
contribution was made before the war and that his essential emphases 
have been appropriated and absorbed into the more balanced theo- 
logical thinking of the British Churches. The implicit argument 
runs somewhat like this: that theological liberalism had gone to ex- 
tremes in an identification of Christianity with progressive idealism 
and a neglect of the severer antinomies of the Biblical system. It 
was all to the good that Barth should speak so emphatically about the 
sovereignty of God and the realities of sin and judgment. He him- 
self went, of course, to absurd extremes, and we can’t have any of this 
nonsense about the “altogether otherness” of God and the total de- 
pravity of man, or give up entirely the idea that the Kingdom of God 
may come in history if we work hard enough at it. Barth has done 
us a good service by way of a corrective, and if we discount the aber- 
rations which sprang from his gloomy Teutonism and his involve- 
ment in the European tragedy, then he will do us permanent good. 
This is all rather insufferable, for in fact Barth's essential contribu- 
tion has hardly been appropriated at all, or even understood. His 
work has been determinative for the limited group to which I have 
referred already, but it has influenced preaching and life in the gen- 
eral body of the Church only in the distorted form I have described. 
The general working theology of the Church in Britain—and Hadri- 
an’s wall is not any longer a theological boundary—is Platonist and 
idealist, religious rather than Christian, wedded to natural theology 
and a false apologetic. It does not take seriously Barth’s insistence 
that all theology is commentary on Holy Scripture, that all authen- 
tic preaching is exposition of Holy Scripture. It thinks it has under- 
stood Barth when it substitutes the philosophical idea of the sover- 
eignty of God for the Reformation and Confessional principle of 
the authority of the Word of God in Christ, in Scripture, and in the 
testimony which is Scripturally-grounded. That is to say, it has not 
really come to terms with Barth’s theological starting-point or his 
theological method, and it will be a thousand pities if British church- 
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manship now feels that it can pass on from Barth. It may be that 
the work which Barth has done during the war on election and on 
ethics, when it detonates in English, may dispose of the idea that he 
has been disposed of. 


IV. Socrtat DocrTrRINE 


Equally serious is the misuse to which the theological categories of 
neo-orthodoxy have been put in the area of social ethics. In this 
field there is one obvious confusion, and one more subtle but none- 
theless serious distortion. 

The insistence of Biblical theology that history is not the process 
of redemption and that the movement of history is not a movement 
towards the Kingdom of God leads to a confusion of the Biblical doc- 
trine of the rule of God in and over this world with the idealistic no- 
tion of a kingdom divorced from this world. It breeds other-worldly 
pietism and social quietism of a most unbiblical sort. 

The other and more subtle distortion appears especially in the 
work of D. R. Davies, who began in On to Orthodoxy with a neces- 
sary if somewhat strident blast of the trumpet against the monstrous 
regiment of liberals, but whose influence these last years has been 
disastrous in its confounding of Biblical realism with historical pes- 
simism and in the effect it has had in cutting the nerve of Christian 
social and democratic concern. Not only in Davies but in many 
another anti-liberal there is a misinterpretation of the rule of God 
and his judgment. For the true doctrine that all human institutions 
must submit to God’s judgment, they tend to substitute the untrue 
doctrine that all human institutions must equally fail before God’s 
judgment. This means that they make light of the real gains of civi- 
lizing and historical endeavor and breed an indifference to proximate 
justice. In some thinking of this type (not to my knowledge in 
Davies) the Biblical doctrine of sin is exploited in an anti-democratic 
fashion. The general line of the argument runs like this: the new 
Biblical emphasis is a protest against Renaissance optimism and the 
whole humanist confidence in man. This false optimism could per- 
sist only on the basis of an inadequate understanding of the sinfulness 
of man, and if we take seriously the Biblical doctrine of the Fall 
then we must let go our confidence in man. But political liberalism 
and democratic systems were a product of Renaissance humanism. 
They assumed that the voice of the people was the voice of God or 
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at least an echo of it, whereas a truly Biblical view would insist that 
it is more likely to be the voice of rebellion against God. ‘Therefore 
if we give up our humanism and accept the Biblical view, we shall 
have less confidence in man and correspondingly less confidence in 
democratic verdicts. If man isa sinner he is not to be trusted either 
to know what is good for him or to choose the good if he knows it. 
From this to a non-democratic, paternalistic, and totalitarian empha- 
sis is a very short step. Luther fell into this pit in his day, Conti- 
nental Catholicism in its affinity for fascism dwells in it still. Against 
this quite disastrous error we need the vindication of democracy that 
Niebuhr has given us in The Children of Light and the Children of 
Darkness, though one could wish that he had given it more lucidly. 
We hold by democracy not because we trust the people but because 
we do not trust the rulers, and we will leave no irresponsible power, 
either economic or political, in the hands of sinful men. 

There is one other and somewhat different sense in which the gains 
of the theological revival are exploited in the interests of political 
reaction. It is seen in the eagerness with which F. A. Hayek’s The 
Road to Serfdom has been hailed (not only in Britain) as if it served 
some Christian purpose. The “Catholic Sociologists” and some of 
their Reformed confréres see a menace to essential freedom in what 
they call “the welfare state." They rightly fear the impersonalism 
of large-scale economic organization and the possible subjection of 
the individual in dependence and servility to the omnipotent (if 
benevolent) state. This protest partly springs from Catholic plural- 
ism but is aided and abetted by some Reformed theologians who 
ought to know better. It is not that the threat is not there. It is 
there all right, but it is fatuous to counter it by suggesting that the 
freedom of the Christian man is in some way identical with the free- 
dom of the entrepreneur, or that it is possible for those who take the 
whole law of God seriously to live with mass poverty, even if the 
“welfare state’’ were the only available alternative. (Debates in re- 
cent issues of the English Christendom are important at this point, 
as is a review by D. T. Jenkins of “The Prospect for Christendom” 
in The Presbyter for August, 1945.) . 

Yet through all this confusion there is a limited but real penetra- 
tion of the social doctrine which was set out at Oxford and which 
is broadly conveyed in the work of Reinhold Niebuhr and Emil 
Brunner. 
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V. KERYGMATIC THEOLOGY 


What is most needed if the confusion in this area as in others is to 
be overcome and if real progress is to be maintained, is a strict and 
passionate adherence to the gains of the theological revival and a 
pushing forward along the lines which under the stimulus of that 
revival have been already suggested. 

We can overcome idealism, pietism, and pessimism alike, in Brit- 
ain, as elsewhere, if we will take with utmost seriousness the meaning 
of the Biblical proclamation and the Apostolic kerygma. The work 
of C. H. Dodd in this area has not been exploited fully. In the ke- 
rygma of the Acts and Epistles is the basis for a view of history which 
rejects both optimism and pessimism, idealism and humanism, sub- 
jecting them to an affirmation of the total rule of Christ in a Kingdom 
which has not to be built because it is already established and has 
been from everlasting, a Kingdom whose Lord is sovereign and whose 
claim is total, a Kingdom in which all men are subject either as citi- 
zens or as rebels, and in which men do rebel as much by neglecting 
the needs of the poor as by refusing the call of the Evangel. 


VI. Dest to HERETICS 


In the British situation it would be dangerous I think to consider 
only trends within the organized life of the Church. For some of 
the thinking most significant for the future of British Christianity is 
being done outside the Church or on its periphery. I have in mind 
particularly the work of John Middleton Murry and the late Max 
Plowman, the best theorists of the very important movement of 
religio-political pacifism. ‘The collection of Plowman’s letters of 
the last thirty years, published as Bridge into the Future, is one of the 
most revealing documents of our generation. In the later stages of 
it there is a confessed need of the Christian categories if sense is to 
be read into life and a confessed need also of a Christian basis for the 
kind of solidarity in community which Plowman gave his life in try- 
ing to build. Plowman was one of the most sensitive spirits of this 
century and one of our generation’s best spokesmen. It is manifest 
that the Church let him down, both in failing to do justice to its own 
inheritance in doctrine and in failing to manifest the kind of com- 
munity for which Plowman went seeking in his revolt against the 
acquisitiveness and impersonalism of a competitive society. 
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Plowman’s friend Murry is more complex. In the years between 
the wars he was perhaps the most acute interpreter of the developed 
self-consciousness of our generation, especially in its relation to Chris- 
tianity. His work in Defence of Democracy and Heaven—and Earth 
was vitally important, and his Europe in Travail, broadcast talks de- 
livered in 1939, was an inspired and passionate account of the real 
sickness of Europe which bred the war and could not be healed by 
the war. Then the curtain of war came down, and Murry joined the 
protesting group. He did a courageous and influential job, but his 
published work in The Betrayal of Christ by the Churches and Adam 
and Eve is comparatively poor stuff. He is manifestly unsure of his 
ground. I think he underestimated both the resilience of the de- 
mocracies and the power of renewal in contemporary Christendom. 
He prophesied unequivocally, first the defeat of Britain, and then the 
defeat of Russia. Hitler’s failure to act as a successful scourge of 
God against the hypocrisies of the Christian West made him queru- 
lous. But it would be a mistake to underestimate the importance of 
what Murry stands for, both in thought and practice. 

The Church did fail the people of Britain in a most grievous way. 
It is true that large sections of the Church refused jingoism and kept 
alive an ecumenical and international consciousness. Prayers for 
our enemies were regularly offered, though more often for their 
amendment than ourown. Many Churches in the name of Catholic 
Christianity refused to sing the National Anthem in their services. 
Pacifists were confirmed in the right to their judgment, though 
Church spokesmen and Church assemblies failed to live up to this 
official stand. But in far too many ways the will of the nation was 
made the will of God. In the early days of the war when the urgent 
need was that Christian men should be prepared for any fiery trial 
that might try them, the Church tended without warrant to promise 
military victory instead of helping Christians to prepare themselves 
for possible defeat. By the mercy of God the nation was not mili- 
tarily consumed, but if God had ordained the furnace of affliction 
and defeat the Church had done very little to help the people under- 
stand or perform his will. There was a parallel in France. Karl 
Barth in the early days of 1940 wrote a fraternal letter to the French 
Christians warning them that though their cause might be just there 
is no promised victory even for the just cause, and urging them to 
be prepared to stand firm as a Church even if France’s military de- 
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fences were overrun. The French censor suppressed the letter as 
defeatist, but France was overrun, and the French Church was left 
so much the less prepared for its particular ordeal. 


VII. THEOLOGY AND COMMUNITY 


In the realm of practice, too, the Church needs the rebuke of dis- 
sident groups. For while we have learned the need of “perennial 
reformation” in doctrine and in preaching, we are not so ready to 
submit to it in discipline and life. Theological reform presents 
problems enough, but it is still easier to improve our formulae than 
to amend our ways, and there is a great deal of intractable stuff in the 
organic life of a Church entangled as the contemporary Church is 
with the life of an old society. In Britain the concern of Plowman 
and Murry and others like them for the embodiment of “Christian 
values” in a living community has bred a considerable movement of 
a land-rooted and semi-monastic kind. One of the most symptomatic 
developments of the war years has been the growth in England 
(hardly at all in Scotland) of small communities of which the Cots- 
wold Bruderhof was the prototype though its discipline was more 
severe than most. They are in protest not only against the values of 
an acquisitive industrialism but against a Church which fails to show 
the marks of the Lord Jesus in brotherly living and in identification 
with the dispossessed. We are bound to accept this rebuke as a 
word of God to us. It rightly calls our practice into question, for 
how can we speak the reconciling Word out of the life of a Church 
which reflects in its own life the unreconciled antagonisms of class 
which set secular society at war within itself? But it calls our the- 
ology also in question, for while we have rightly and usefully con- 
cerned ourselves with reformation in doctrine, we have not seen it as 
a plain theological responsibility to bring the whole life of the 
Church—not only doctrine and order, but the whole corporate life 
of the committed community—under the scrutiny of the Word of 
God. 

That is the significance of the Iona Community in Scotland. Dr. 
George MacLeod’s important experiment is in grievous danger of 
being glamorized. Against the background we have described it has 
major significance for two reasons. In the first place it is an experi- 
ment in reformation—including economic reformation—within the 
Church. It is an interesting comment on the residual hold which 
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the Church of Scotland does have on the general life of the commu- 
nity, that in Scotland there has been no rebellious growth of Chris- 
tian communities outside the Church but that the most notable 
spearhead movement of Christian advance is within the Church it- 
self. The other significant thing about the Iona Community is its 
determination to hold an economic concern in line with its concern 
for liturgical and theological renewal. In England, as we have seen, 
the movement of theological revival and the movement of radical 
Christian social experiment go forward in disastrous isolation from 
each other, the one inside and the other largely outside the organized 
Church. If Scotland by the work of the lona Community or by any 
other instrument can learn the hard lesson that the life of the Church 
is an organic life and its obedience an organic obedience, then she 
may avoid the pit from which English Christianity has now to be 
digged. And so too may America. 
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THEOLOGICAL TABLE-TALK 
By HuGu T. Kerk, JR. 


BOOKS AND THE BOOK 


HENEVER statistics on the sale and distribution of the 
\ X ) Bible appear, there are always some who take what con- 
solation they can from the fact that the Bible continues to 
be the world’s best-seller. In recent years, however, due to the great 
increase of books of all kinds and the growing secularism of our cul- 
ture there has been nervous apprehension on the part of many that 
the day may soon come when the Bible will forfeit its place of pre- 
eminence. In the columns of The New Yorker sometime ago, it 
was stated that this event was about to take place, the contender be- 
ing the widely read Reader’s Digest. Others have insisted that the 
fact that the Bible is a best-seller means little, since it is the kind of 
book people buy but seldom read; it is, we are told, the least-read best- 
seller. 

The most recent scare is provided by a scientific and comprehensive 
survey of the reading and book-buying habits of Americans which was 
conducted last summer by the Book Industry Committee of the Book 
Manufacturers’ Institute. The results of this survey, edited by 
Henry C. Link and Harry A. Hopf, are presented in a very suggestive 
volume called People and Books. When the investigators asked 
people what book they had been reading most recently, there were 
more answers for the Bible than for any other book. But close rivals 
were Forever Amber and A Tree Grows in Brooklyn. So close were 
these runners-up that the survey concludes, “the reading of the Bible 
was equalled, if not surpassed,” by popular novels. In any case, 
“among all the books read by our active readers, the Bible constitutes 
about four per cent.” 

Side by side with this rather startling exposé, however, we may 
place the conclusions of other independent investigators who be- 
lieve that, regardless of the sale of the Bible itself, Biblical references 
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and allusions are increasing in number in contemporary literature 
of all kinds. Lawrence E. Nelson has gathered the figures together 
in his unusual book, Our Roving Bible. Contrary to popular opin- 
ion, for example, ‘‘the extended use of material concerning Christ 
has increased in comparative frequency from the decade 1890-1899 
to the decade 1910-1919 by a full eighty-eight per cent.’”’ In a sur- 
vey of “more than twelve thousand pages of American poetry pub- 
lished between 1919 and 1938 . . . the 1930’s showed an increase 
of fifty per cent over the 1920’s in Biblical references.” 

This equally startling exposé is, in point of fact, confirmed to some 
extent in the previously quoted survey. Among the books which 
were most read, the first three, as we have indicated, were the Bible, 
Forever Amber, and A Tree Grows in Brooklyn. But in fourth 
place stood The Robe, and scattered elsewhere throughout the list 
were such novels as The Keys of the Kingdom and The Apostle. It 
is Dr. Nelson’s considered conclusion that “reference to Christian 
material is increasing; Biblical and Christian material is becoming 
more diffused in literature—less a thing apart.” If this is so, may it 
not constitute a statistic of more profound significance than the mere 
mathematical calculation of the number of Bibles printed, distrib- 
uted, and sold within a given period? 


THE THEOLOGY OF ORDINATION 


The newly revised Presbyterian Book of Common Worship con- 
tains a number of changes and innovations. We may single out one 
of these which has suggestive theological implications, namely, the 
statement which has been added to the “Form and Order for the 
Ordination to the Holy Ministry.” For the most part the ordinal 
has not been changed. .The familiar questions regarding the ordi- 
nand’s beliefs and loyalties, the ordination prayer with the laying on 
of hands, are both retained. In addition to the accustomed items, 
however, there is now a statement, immediately preceding the ques- 
tions, which is to be made by the Moderator and addressed to both 
congregation and ordinand. ‘This statement has to do briefly with 
four matters: (1) the declaration of the Presbytery’s function in ordi- 
nation, (2) the confession of the Church’s faith in the Gospel, (3) the 
recitation of the standards of the Presbyterian Church, and (4) the 
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admonition to the ordinand to bear these things in mind as he makes 
answer to the questions about to be asked. 

What we would isolate for special comment here is the second 
feature of this ordination statement, the confession of the Church’s 
faith. It reads as follows: 


“In the act of ordination the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, as part of the Holy Catholic or Universal Church, 
worshiping one God—Father, Son, and Holy Spirit—affirms anew 
its belief in the Gospel of the sovereign grace and love of God, 
wherein through Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord, incarnate, 
crucified, and risen, He freely offers to all men, upon repentance and 
faith, the forgiveness of sins, renewal by the Holy Spirit, and eternal 
life, and calls them to labor in the fellowship of faith for the advance- 
ment of the kingdom of God throughout the world.” 


The significance of this affirmation of faith lies in the fact that it 
sets the ordination service in the context of the Church’s faith rather 
than in the more restricted context of the ordinand’s personal al- 
legiance. Consequently, the service becomes a Church confession, 
not simply a personal confession. This means, further, that the 
answers which the ordinand makes are responses in terms of the 
Church’s faith. That is to say, the Church has a witnessing responsi- 
bility as well as a perfunctory prerogative in ordination, and, on the 
other hand, the ordinand’s own personal commitment is intimately 
related to the faith of the Holy Catholic or Universal Church. 

Such an interpretation of the Church’s faith in the service of ordi- 
nation precludes the inevitable and dangerous possibility of regard- 
ing ordination as a matter merely of a local church or of an individ- 
ual, and, what is more, it emphasizes the inner meaning and theologi- 
cal significance of the act of ordination, setting in its true light the 
theological importance of Apostolic succession. 


FOLLOWING OR LEADING? 


Do the various public opinion polls, which are so much taken for 
granted in American life today, help or hinder those who hold re- 
sponsible public positions? Is a Congressman, for example, tempted 
to spend so much time keeping his ear to the ground (or his eye on 
the latest poll) that he finds no time or incentive for making up his 
own mind and therefore becomes a subservient follower rather than 
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a purposeful leader? Edward L. Bernays, writing in the Fall (1945) 
number of The Public Opinion Quarterly, has stirred up a pollster’s 
hornet’s-nest by suggesting that because of the tremendous influence 
of attitude polls, “We are no longer led by men. We are led around 
by the polls.” In the Winter (1945-46) number of the same journal, 
several answers are made to this charge, and one can believe that the 
argument will not be quickly settled. 

Much of this animated discussion regarding the polls is of a tech- 
nical and statistical nature, but the basic danger which Mr. Bernays 
sensed has a wider application than he may have imagined. For 
example, does the same sort of predicament confront the minister, 
the pastor, the theologian, the religious educator, the missionary as 
confronts the politician and social scientist? Is the religious leader 
really a leader or does he merely follow the opinions, attitudes, and 
desires of those to whom he ministers? Is there a danger that a 
preacher will be so intent on speaking with his congregation that he 
neglects to speak to them? Can a theologian be so concerned to 
adapt doctrine to what he thinks people can receive that he never 
dares to proclaim what people ought to be, believe, and do? 

Of course, in religion as in politics (at least in democratic govern- 
ment) the leader can lead only in so far as he can carry his people 
with him. He must be, therefore, a follower, a representative, “‘all 
things to all men.” But a leader must lead, otherwise he is a pawn, 
a stooge, a flunkey. What the people want is not necessarily what 
they need or ought to get! The dialectic is clear: the temptation for 
the follower is that he may become a blind leader of the blind; the 
temptation for the leader is that he may get ahead of (or behind) 
those whom he would lead, and thus he really does not lead at all; 
he is a voice crying in the wilderness with no one to hear. 


GRAMMAR AND CHRISTOLOGY 


One of the statements of the Committee responsible for the Re- 
vised Standard Version of the New Testament which has received 
publicity in press and comment is the following: 


“It will be obvious to the careful reader that still in 1946, as in 
1881 and in 1901 [the dates of the English Revised Version and the 
American Revised Version], no doctrine of the Christian faith has 
been affected by the revision” (from “The Greek Text of the New 
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Testament,’ by Frederick C. Grant, Introduction to the Revised 
Standard Version of the New Testament, page 42). 

What change, it may be asked, would conceivably result in a radi- 
cal modification of Christian doctrine? Not the many new transla- 
tions based on manuscripts unknown to the makers of earlier versions, 
since we are told that such changes are in the interest of purer ex- 
pression not doctrinal alteration. Not the fact that the “long end- 
ing’ of Mark is put in small type, since the Resurrection does not 
depend on this passage alone. Not the debatable items, such as 
Mark 15:39 and Rom. 9:5, which Professor Filson discusses elsewhere 
in this issue of ‘THEOLoGy Topay. ‘That is to say, the new readings 
and the new arrangements in this revision do not of themselves make 
for change in doctrinal belief. 

There is one little matter, however, which raises a question of some 
theological, or rather Christological, importance which has been 
largely ignored by commentators and reviewers. We are told in the 
brochure quoted above that, 


“One of the great issues which the present revisers faced was 
whether or not to retain the second person singular, ‘thou,’ with its 
correlative forms, ‘thee,’ ‘thy,’ ‘thine,’ and the verb endings ‘-est’ and 
‘-edst.’ After two years of debate and experiment it was decided to 
abandon these forms and to follow modern usage, except in language 
addressed to God’’ (from “The English of the Revised Standard 
Version,” by Luther A. Weigle, op. cit., page 56). 

This change, most will agree, is to be approved since English usage 
has largely made the second person singular obsolete except in divine 
address. But while the Committee’s distinction between common 
and divine address is warranted, the question arises as to what form 
of the second person pronoun should be used for Jesus Christ. The 
Revised Standard Version has solved this question by adhering rigidly 
to the above mentioned distinction with the result that everywhere in 
the New Testament Jesus is addressed as “‘you” and never as “thou.” 

In most instances this change makes for clearer understanding and 
literary form, but what of those places in which Jesus is addressed as 
something other than a human being, as Christ, ina word? To take 
but two examples: when Peter makes his confession at Caesarea 
Philippi (Matt. 16:16, cf. Mark 8:29), should he be made to say, 
‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God” (A.V.), or “You 
are the Christ, the Son of the living God” (R.S.V.)? When Paul 
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falls to his knees on the Damascus road (Acts 9:5), should he say, 
“Who art thou, Lord?” (A.V.), or “Who are you, Lord?” (R.S.V.) 

Now there are undoubtedly good enough reasons for maintaining 
that in these two references the speaker is not addressing Jesus as 
God. Peter, it may be said, was merely linking Jesus with the Mes- 
sianic hope in a way which he himself perhaps did not fully under- 
stand. Paul, in turn, may simply have responded in fright to the 
voice which he heard without knowing whose it was or whence it 
came (thus Moffatt translates, “Who are you?’’—and omits the voca- 
tive, ‘“Lord”’). 

The solution of the grammatical problem is not easy, as the Com- 
mittee on revision admjts by telling us that they worried over the 
matter for two years. The alternatives, for example, are equally 
unsatisfactory: (1) to make direct address to Jesus in the second per- 
son singular everywhere; (2) to make direct address to God in the 
second person plural; (3) to attempt to separate those instances which 
refer to Jesus as a man and those in which he is spoken of as the 
Christ. 

But the fact remains that the New Testament was written in the 
full conviction that Jesus was the Christ and was to be addressed, 
therefore, as one would address God himself. If, by the change of a 
personal pronoun, this conviction is obscured, one may believe that, 
where a new translation does not alter doctrine, a simple grammatical 
principle may indeed do just that. 





THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By ELMER G. HOMRIGHAUSEN 


A BRITISH CONFERENCE ON EVANGELISM 


The Christian News Letter of March 6 describes a conference on 
evangelism held early this year in Cambridge, England, under the 
auspices of the British Council of Churches. It was presided over by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. The Assembly numbered seventy 
persons, including four Anglican bishops, the Moderator of the 
Church of Scotland, the director of religious broadcasting, the Chap- 
lain-General, Dr. J. H. Oldham of the “Christian Frontier,” Dr. Mac- 
Leod of the Iona Community, Commander Cunningham of the Sal- 
vation Army, and others, including youth leaders. The Guardian 
stated that never before had representatives of British Christendom 
as a whole met to consider the primary task which faces all Churches 
—the evangelization of Britain. 

The four principal topics which were discussed were: the content 
of the message; the problem of communication; the local congrega- 
tion as the agent of evangelism; and, the possibilities of united evan- 
gelism. 

Regarding the content of the message there was no disagreement. 
However, on the question of communication there was a difference 
of opinion. Some maintained that when the Gospel is faithfully 
preached in traditional terms men and women can understand it 
and will make response to it. Others maintained that even a clear 
exposition of the Christian faith today is greeted by the blank incom- 
prehension of hearers who for the most part have lost a whole dimen- 
sion. The words “God,” “sin,” “forgiveness,” are not only without 
meaning to moderns; these realities simply do not exist for them. 
Mr. Edwin Barker said that those in the armed forces listened to 
Christian preaching, but that these messages went “‘past them.” Dr. 
MacLeod remarked that the Gospel as currently preached does not 
waken an answering chord in the experience of people today. Vocabu- 
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lary may be changed, theological phrases paraphrased, and the mes- 
sage still fails to get across. More effective methods and techniques 
will not avail. The whole classical exposition of the Gospel needs 
re-examination. Dr. MacLeod proposed a completely new strategy 
in modern evangelism. 

The reason why the Christian message fails to get across, said Dr, 
MacLeod, is that Christendom no longer exists; the Church is no 
longer connected with every other part of the body social. Christians 
today must become more matter of fact; they must offer to the world 
a “recognizable total community life.” The traditional order of 
presenting the Gospel must be reversed. Instead of starting with a 
message about God the Creator, and then leading people through a 
conceptual presentation of the Gospel, it is now necessary to start 
communicating the Christian faith by first demonstrating Christian 
community life in actual operation. Before people can understand 
the Christian message today, they must experience Christianity in 
actual operation, in the life of the Church and in the individual. 

This is a task for laymen, especially. The local church should be 
able to show such a quality of life, such a warmth of worship toward 
God and friendship toward man, as would strike the visitor as some- 
thing that he would like to understand and share. 

The problem of modern evangelism is not merely one of vocabu- 
lary; nor is it one of logic in the presentation of the conceptions of 
Christianity. “The Gospel today finds itself in a world which has be- 
come non-Christian. This non-Christian world may not understand 
words and Christian conceptions, but, like the pagan world of the 
first few centuries, it cannot mistake the evidences of Christian per- 
sonality and fellowship. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS UPHELD 


The Circuit Court of Champaign, Illinois, has handed down a 
unanimous decision upholding the school district of that city in con- 
ducting non-sectarian religion classes in school buildings during 
school time. 

The case came out of a petition for mandamus by Vashti McCol- 
lum, who requested that the public schools be prohibited from hold- 
ing such classes. She claims to be a‘rationalist. Her son attended 
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the public schools, and for one semester he was the only child in his 
grade not enrolling for religious instruction—although twenty per 
cent in the grade schools and eighty per cent in the junior high 
school have not been attending these classes. ‘That he was the only 
child not electing religious courses was regarded as cause for embar- 
rassment and intolerance. 

For the past five years the Champaign Council of Religious Edu- 
cation has maintained such classes. ‘The Council includes Jewish, 
Catholic, and Protestant representatives. The school authorities 
made certain rooms available for all faiths for religious instruction 
provided they were not otherwise used for school purposes between 
nine A.M. and four p.m. One thirty-minute period a week was pro- 
vided for school pupils and one forty-five minute period for junior 
high school pupils. 

The court found no evidence of embarrassment and intolerance in 
this procedure. It found no use being made of public funds for 
religious purposes, except the use of rooms, necessary heat, light, 
and service. As for sectarianism, the court found thirty-one sects 
represented in Protestant classes, as well as pupils without denomina- 
tional preference. The schools were willing to grant Jehovah's 
Witnesses the use of the school buildings if they could furnish com- 
petent teachers. Sectarian differences were not taught. Testimony 
from many sources established the fact that these courses fostered 
tolerance rather than intolerance. 

The final decision was that “no constitutional or statutory rights 
of realtor and her son, James Terry McCollum, have been violated 
by the Champaign system of religious education as it is conducted, 
according to the testimony in this record.” The mandamus was 
denied. 

There are relatively few such cases on record, primarily because 
the relation between the Church and the state has been cordial and 
matter-of-fact in this country. No doubt this case will be appealed. 
If the decision is sustained when reviewed in higher courts, it will 
have great significance, for over two thousand communities in this 
country have some kind of released or dismissed time for weekday 
religious education. 

It must be borne in mind that this decision makes the conduct of 
non-sectarian elective courses in religion in school buildings on pub- 
lic school time, taught by teachers provided by religious groups, per- 
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missible according to law. This may be a step toward the recogni- 
tion of religion’s place in education, but it does not provide for 
religion in our educational system. ‘These courses are not held in 
connection with a service of worship, nor do they reach all the stu- 
dents enrolled in the schools. We may look for a powerful group 
of citizens to organize themselves against any attempt to conduct 
such courses in school buildings, or even on released or dismissed time 
in Church buildings. The fight has only begun. 


THE FUTURE OF THE UNIAT CHURCHES 


The term “Uniat”’ refers to a Church of Greek, Armenian, Syrian, 
or Coptic rite which has submitted to the authority of Rome. Liberty 
is granted to such a Church regarding “‘externals,” such as usages, 


customs, ordinances, and institutions, provided it accepts those dog- 
mas which are regarded as “essentially” Roman Catholic. Many of 
these Uniat Churches are located in the Russian sphere of influence. 
In the western Ukraine the Uniat Church numbers four million 
members; three million more Uniats are found in regions of eastern 
Europe and remain attached to Rome. 


The Grand Council of the Uniat Church in western Ukraine has 
renounced its agreement with the Vatican, which was concluded in 
1596, and has now come under the jurisdiction of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church. 

The Vatican not only denies all knowledge of this decision but 
claims that no Uniat Church, according to Roman canon law, can 
take such independent action, although it may be possible for an 
autocephalous Church according to Orthodox canon law. The So- 
viet government regards the Western Ukraine Church as autocephal- 
ous, and possessing the right to be represented on the Soviet Com- 
mission for religious affairs. 

The Vatican also claims that the bishops of the Ukranian Church 
have been imprisoned and deported, and that the “Committee’’ to 
attach the Uniats to Orthodoxy has usurped the authority of the 
Uniat Church. This “Committee” of three Orthodox ecclesiastics 
decided to join the Russian Orthodox Church, it is claimed. The 
Moscow patriarch, Alexei, has made no statement on the charge that 
he is the instigating agent responsible for swinging Uniat Churches 
into the Russian Church. 
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It must be admitted that our information regarding these condi- 
tions is tempered with ignorance and bitterness. However, what 
seems to be happening is significant. Rome and Moscow are crucial 
centers of power not only in the political but in the religio-cultural 
re-alignment of European life. The life of the Orthodox Churches 
is being seriously affected by the new political pattern of Soviet 
Russia. 

The Orthodox Churches lend themselves somewhat easily to a close 
relationship with a particular state by the nature of their theology, 
tradition, and cultus. Roman Catholicism, on the other hand, tends 
to dominate states in the name of an international Church. The 
current tendency is for Orthodox Churches to return to the bosom of 
the ancestral Church. It is doubtful whether Rome can hold the 
Uniat Churches in eastern Europe, since she is alien to their spirit 
and has no way of influencing the Soviet Union except through at- 
tempting to incite western powers to engage Russia in armed conflict! 

The future of the Uniat and other Eastern Churches is an indi- 
cation of the rising spirit of unity in Orthodoxy, of the power of Rus- 
sian influence, of the loss of Roman Catholic prestige in eastern Eu- 
rope, of the new pattern of state-Church civilization which is in the 
making, and of the difficulty and necessity of making real ecumenical 
contact with this large and important body of the Christian Church. 

The Vatican’s concordats with Latvia, Lithuania, and Poland have 
been discarded. Czech Catholics seem to support Czechoslovakia’s 
friendly attitude toward Russia and the new national socialism. 
Marshal Tito has little sympathy for Roman Catholicism, which he 
accuses of unpatriotic actions. The Church of Rome has suffered 
greatly in Hungary. 

The pan-Orthodoxism of Patriarch Alexei of Moscow has the bene- 
diction of Stalin and the Soviets. Both seek to bring the Slavic 
Churches into friendly relations with the Russian patriarchate. Al- 
ready the Bulgarian, Serbian, and Rumanian Orthodox Churches 
have established cordial relations with Moscow. The weakened 
Greek Churches likewise look to Moscow. There are indications 
that Moscow has brought powerful influences to bear upon the 
Churches in the Near East, especially through Alexei’s visit to Jeru- 
salem. His visit to the United States was without success, although 
in time he will no doubt succeed. ‘The Orthodox in Paris are cor- 
dial, but somewhat wistful. 
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What we are witnessing in this conflict between Moscow and Rome 
is of future import for eastern and western Europe, politically, so- 
cially, economically, and religiously. 


TWO PROBLEMS IN CHRISTIAN UNITY 


Two major developments within American Protestantism have a 
significant bearing upon Christian unity. 

The first has been presented by Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell in a re- 
cent issue of the Atlantic Monthly. Dr. Bell thinks that tolerance 
and co-operation have grown considerably in recent years, but that 
Church unity is less in evidence than it was. It is not that denomi- 
national differences are greater than they were; rather, the problem 
is deeper and more theological. “It goes to the very basis of faith. 
The struggle is between historic Christianity and what may be called 
neo-Christianity.”” By the former, Dr. Bell means a Christianity of 
divine redemption from sin, and by the latter he means a Christianity 
that regards man as “potentially good . . . he will inevitably get 
better if only education is made more generally available and social 
environment improved.” To the latter, Jesus is a moral teacher; to 
the former he is Saviour. Historic, redemptive Christianity regards 
the Church as “the mystical body of believers who are sealed to him 
in baptism, who are fed by grace . . . and are guided and made 
strong by God in the Holy Spirit.’” Neo-Christianity does not regard 
the Church as essential to Christianity; it is a voluntary association 
of people who follow Jesus as a moral example. 

The second problem in Church unity today has to do with the re- 
surgence of denominationalism. The Ohio Christian News, pub- 


lished by the Ohio Council of Churches, has recently called attention. 


to the fact that denominations are promoting their own plans for the 
raising of funds, evangelism, and other causes more vigorously than 
ever. As a result, denominational directors are being increased in 
number and higher budgets are needed. 

What this will do to the cause of Protestant Christianity in local 
communities is already apparent. For instance, in one community 
an inter-denominational secretary of visitation evangelism who was 
invited to conduct a campaign found that four other denominations 
had already surveyed and visited the community. It may be that 
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more co-ordination can be achieved if denominational offices will 
work together. 

But the larger issue is not solved by such co-ordination. State, 
county, and city councils of Churches are products of communities; 
denominations represent particular communities which are based 
upon distinctive traditions, doctrines, policies, and cultural back- 
grounds. 

There are two factors in conflict here, the one denominational 
and the other communal. These two factors must be taken into 
more serious consideration by Protestant churchmen. It is not a 
matter of giving up our denominations and the values for which they 
stand. But, in the light of the new rising community spirit on the 
the part of Christians as expressed through Church councils, the de- 
nominations must find ways of working together in local communities 
for and in Christ. It may be that a fresh discovery of the nature of 
the Church, as proposed by Dr. Bell, would lead competing church- 
men to think not so much of denominations as of the Church facing 
the whole community. We have the feeling that much so-called 
Christian unity expressed through Church councils is hardly more 
than a friendly tolerance of denominations for one another. It lacks 
a sense of the Church which issues from a divinely-initiated Gospel. 
And denominationalism can be transcended and saved only in and 
through the Church serving Christ in the community. 


ECUMENICAL TRAINING CENTER 


One of the most significant results of the meeting of the World 
Council of Churches in Geneva was the launching of an “Ecumenical 
Training Center for Christian Leadership.”’ It has been made pos- 
sible through the generosity of John D. Rockefeller, Jr. “The Cen- 
ter is to be located in Geneva, and the director will most likely be 
Dr. Hendrik Kraemer of Leyden. 

This Center is not primarily a theological institution for ministers; 
it is for young laymen and laywomen who will bear witness to their 
faith in the vocations of common life. Many people in Europe have 
lost all touch with the Christian Church; they no longer know the 
meaning of Christianity and its relation to the total life of the 
community. 
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Unlike our American Bible Institutes, this Center will be grounded 
in theology and related to the Church and the Churches. There 
are to be no formal requirements as to previous residence, according 
to a report from Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, nor is there any require- 
ment as to length of residence in the Center. Studies will be ar- 
ranged in units of three months duration, with the hope that stu- 
dents may be able to stay for perhaps three such terms. The 
curriculum will include Bible study, the Christian message, evangel- 
ism, Christian education, the relation of the Gospel to the social and 
political problems of the times, contemporary movements of thought 
and social forces which confront the Church, and the ecumenical 
Church. 

The objective of this Center is to provide a new leadership for 
central Europe. ‘This leadership must be able to work, not through 
existing patterns, but in the new situation. It must work with daring 
and imagination in a non-Christian situation, and help Christianity 
achieve a new type of life in communities, as well as build up strong 
centers of indigenous Christian faith and fellowship. 

It is hoped that this Center will bring about a rebirth of the Chris- 
tian dynamic in Europe. In time, it will include American and 
Oriental Christians. It is of interest to note that Sweden and Hol- 
land now have Ecumenical Centers such as is proposed for Geneva. 
While the Churches in America already have rather comprehensive 
programs of leadership training, denominational, inter-denomina- 
tional and undenominational, there is something of theological in- 
tegrity and Churchly relationship, as well as of informality, in the 
Ecumenical Training Center at Geneva which is distinctive and 
needed by us. 


CHRISTIANITY AND RACIAL SEGREGATION 


One of the most significant declarations to come out of the Colum- 
bus meetings of the Federal Council of Churches in March was the 
one dealing with racial tensions. Racial segregation was renounced 
as the pattern of race relations, because it is unnecessary and unde- 
sirable and a violation of the Gospel of love and human brotherhood. 

Segregation, it is stated, “has always meant inferior services to the 
minority segregated.” It is “always discriminatory.” As applied 
to our economic system it ‘denies to millions of our citizens free ac- 
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cess to the means of making a living and sets for them insurmountable 
obstacles in their efforts to achieve freedom from want.” Segrega- 
tion subjects people to humiliation and burdens them with handi- 
caps. It is devastating in its moral and spiritual effects upon ma- 
jorities. It disenfranchises large numbers of our citizens politically. 
It increases racial tensions. 

Churches have accepted the pattern of segregation. (The pat- 
tern is more prevalent in Churches than in the public schools!) 
More than ninety per cent of the six and one-half million Negro Prot- 
estant church members are in separate denominations. These Negroes 
are without association in work and worship with Christians of other 
races, except in inter-denominational organizations which involve 
only a few of their leaders. Only one-half of one per cent of the 
Negro Protestants in the United States worship regularly in churches 
with Christians of another race. Church-controlled hospitals fol- 
low the pattern of segregation, as do some Church schools. Fellow- 
ship between ministers will continue to be unsatisfactory so long as 
segregation is widely practiced. 

The relation of the races in the United States to each other is one 
of the crucial problems of the times. This issue is world-wide. It 
is essential that the Churches make serious adventures in racial fel- 
lowship, not only for the sake of averting racial conflict, but for the 
sake of following him who has broken down the middle wall of par- 
tition between groups. The Church must lead in this enterprise 
and overcome its inconsistency in practice. 

A pronouncement by a Church body is after all only a pronounce- 
ment. But if it is sincere, then the Churches which make such a 
judgment have declared themselves as opposed to segregation as 
Christians. The sin has been confessed. Now Christian action can 
proceed patiently and strategically on a more united basis. 


SPAIN STILL RESTRICTS RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


Protestant Churches in Spain have been granted the privilege of 
holding services after a long period of interdiction, coercion, and the 
exile of many pastors and people. But the new legislation of the 
Spanish Cortes offers no real religious liberty to Protestants. Three 
articles of the Cortes deal with the subject: 
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Article 1—‘““The Spanish State proclaims respect for the dignity, the 
integrity of the liberty of the human person as a leading principle 
of all its acts; it recognizes man as being the recipient of eternal values 
and a member of a national community possessed of duties and rights 
which it guarantees to him for the common good.” 


Article 6—‘““The profession and practice of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion, which is that of the Spanish State, enjoys official protection.” 


Article 16—“Spaniards can meet together and associate freely for all 
purposes in accordance with the dictates of the law.” 


The liberty thus granted is limited. ‘The Protestant Church can 
engage in no evangelistic work. It can hold private services only. 
No ceremonies or open air manifestations other than those of the 
Roman Catholic Church will be permitted. 

The law protects Protestants from oppression because of their 
religious convictions and from the obligation to have their children 
submit to Catholic instruction. But the Elementary Education Act 
of July, 1945, states that ‘‘all education in Spain must be infused with 
a strong Catholic spirit and must be subordinated in every detail to 
the spiritual oversight of the Catholic ecclesiastical authorities.” 
The law leaves not the slightest room for the instruction of Protestant 
children in the faith of their parents, neither in public nor private 
institutions. Protestant schools in Spain are an impossibility. 

These measures are a relief for Protestants, but they hardly guar- 
antee the first principles of religious freedom. Religious liberty 
surely involves the right to propagate one’s faith, within broad lines of 
freedom. It also involves the right of individuals, whether Protes- 
tant or Catholic, to change their religious beliefs without fear of 
oppression from one group or the other. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PHILOSOPHY—EAST AND WEST, edited by Charles A. Moore. 334 pp. 

Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1944. $3.50. 

Ably edited, and containing the contributions of eight eminent schol- 
ars, this symposium grew out of the East-West Philosophers’ Conference, 
held at the University of Hawaii in 1939. In his inimitable style, Hock- 
ing (Harvard) discusses, in the first essay, the values of a comparative 
study of philosophy; Northrop (Yale), in a provocative chapter, compares 
the complementary emphases of Eastern intuition and Western scientific 
philosophy, driving home the “originality of the West” along with a suc- 
cinct critique of the positive “atheist” meaning of Eastern thought; in a 
factual and organically integral treatment, Conger (Minnesota) outlines 
Indian philosophy, and, in a later chapter, restates the case for metaphys- 
ics. Takakasu (Tokyo) sheds light on Buddhism as a religion of “‘thus- 
ness.” Suzuki (Kyoto) offers a magnificent interpretation of the Zen- 
experience (Japanese Buddhism). Sakamaki (Hawaii) unveils Shinto as 
“Japanese Ethnocentrism.” Chang Wing-Tsit (formerly Hawaii, now 
Dartmouth) contributes ‘““The Story of Chinese Philosophy,” and “The 
Spirit of Oriental Philosophy.” Moore (Hawaii), in the concluding 
chapter, gives an impressive dissertation on the theme, “Comparative 
Philosophies of Life.” 

Careful examination of this book leaves one with a striking awareness 
of wide divergences within the field of Eastern philosophy. The ideas 
of India, as well as those of China, are infinitely atomized, and frequently 
stand poles apart. If the totality of this impact is to be understood, the 
systems will have to be studied one by one. There isno other way. The 
book makes another contribution in its abundant crystallizations of clas- 
sical Oriental thought, difficult to match elsewhere; the copious sum- 
maries and condensations are notable inasmuch as they render more ac- 
cessible the impenetrable wilderness of Eastern thought. A third laud- 
able attribute of the volume is discovered in the range of its factual and 
interpretive material. A high standard of prose enhances the value of 
the text. Few will dissent from the view that in its exposition of Chinese, 
Japanese, and Indian philosophies, the work sets a new record in a strange 
and often inscrutable domain. 

The learned authors—four Eastern, four Western—yield themselves un- 
reservedly to the quest of a world philosophy. An integration of the 
whole is sought as each expounds the particular system committed to him. 
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A lofty concern dominates their course of action, since the writers may be 
said to serve a common purpose and the ultimate goal of all genuine sci- 
ence, philosophy, and religion. Whereas it is true that the Western phi- 
losophies, Christian theology, and the Islamic heritage are not adequately 
featured throughout, these may be said to be treated with fairness. The 
inmost core of the book seems to emphasize Far Eastern thought, more 
explicitly the so-called Mongolian and Indic legacies. 

The volume propounds a thesis of its own, one that is broad and com- 
pelling. As set forth by Professor Moore (p. 318) this thesis originates in 
the assumption that both East and West have generally erred in their as- 
sessment of the ethical problem of mankind and in their philosophies of 
life. One is reminded, however, that the East has currently led in ap- 
propriating for itself select elements of Western philosophy, on a scale 
which the West has hitherto failed to reciprocate. The search for a 
common ground has actually been begun, we are told, by the East “which 
has advanced . . . toward a proper .. . appreciation of the West.” 
“The text and index of almost any recent work on . . . philosophy writ- 
ten by an Oriental” proves, in contrast to histories of philosophy by West- 
erners, the willingness of the East along this line. If so, then the vol- 
ume under review deserves notice for according Eastern philosophies 
their due position in the over-all world-wide picture. This is done 
without compromising objectivity or lending credence to the theory that 
proclaims the ideological superiority of the East to the West. In fact, 
the view of Dr. Hu Shih is espoused, namely, that as matters today stand 
the East is denied the means to emulate the West in spiritual culture. 
Its obsession with the mundane task of meeting physical needs deprives 
it of the opportunity, open to the West, of cultivating the spiritual life 
under the benign blessings conferred by scientific and mechanical skills. 

Apart from the core and thesis, already alluded to, the volume con- 
fronts the reader with a synthesis designed to resolve the Eastern-Western 
philosophical conflict. Simply stated, this follows the standard pattern 
of mutual accommodation and adjustment. That is to say, having mas- 
tered nature, the West is now urged to turn its gaze toward meaning and 
the object of being; and while learning to apply the technology of the 
West, the East shall deepen its hold upon values. In other words, the 
Hindu and the Buddhist, for example, are invited to extricate themselves 
from karma piety and causality—which produce submergence in the mass 
—by acquiring the virtues of rugged individualism. The ironclad fa- 
talism of the East is to be modified by tapping the resources of Western 
initiative and the determination to harness the forces of the universe. 
Conversely, the Westerner may escape from servitude to the machine by 
grafting upon himself the gentleness, say, of India’s docile spirit; he is to 
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be rescued, furthermore, from abject naturalism by the hidden powers of 
Eastern feeling and warmth. 

It is in the realm of ethics, however, that the proposed synthesis leaves 
one with misgivings. To be sure, an exchange of values might prove 
fruitful between the tested experience and penetrating insights of East- 
ern wisdom, on the one hand, and that brand of philosophical naturalism 
by which the Western spirit has lately tried to thrive, on the other. But 
when one takes up the subject of morality and ethical behavior the issue 
is more acute. For it is certain that a morality rooted in the Christian 
conception of God, man, and the universe can hardly be improved 
through barter between Eastern and Western philosophies. The very 
fact that there appears in history and in the wide range of philosophy 
nothing really fit to be classed with that pattern of ethics and morality 
which is grounded in Biblical teaching, deepens the Christian’s faith in 
the Divine origin of his religion and sharpens its radical difference from 
philosophy in general. When recognized as the gift of God, Christian 
ethics have imparted coherence and solidarity to the form and substance 
of Western thought, society, and culture. It is reasonable to propose, 
therefore, that a serious quest for a synthesis among world philosophies 
should take stock of this unique ethical dynamic that is inherent in Chris- 
tianity. 

Professor Wing-Tsit touches the heart of the subject: “. . . the virtues 
and vices of Oriental philosophy can be attributed to the actual central 
fact that it regards philosophy as a human problem. It is primarily de- 
voted to the quest for the final solutien of human problems. The ulti- 
mate goal . . . is emancipation for Hinduism and Jainism, Nirvana for 
Buddhism, ‘long life and lasting vision’ for Taoism, individual perfection 
and a harmonious social order for Confucianism . . . , and general wel- 
fare for Mohism [the teachings of Mo-Tzu (Moti), the Chinese philoso- 
pher of Love]. These . . . are ideals . . . attainable in this world” (p. 
145). The inescapable conclusion is that no Oriental philosophy, not 
even the Buddhist, may be dressed up as a legitimate representative of the 
whole. 

EDWARD J. JURJI 
Princeton Theological Seminary 


AUGUSTINE’S QUEST OF WiIsDOM; LIFE AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE BISHOP OF 
Hippo, by Vernon J. Bourke. 323 pp. Milwaukee, Wis., The Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1945. $3.00. 

This volume is a valuable contribution to the “Science and Culture Se- 
ries” that is being published under the general editorship of Dr. Joseph 
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Husslein, S.J., of St. Louis University. Upon the basis of a biographical 
framework the author furnishes a detailed, well-documented, and thor- 
oughly readable account of the intellectual and spiritual development of 
Augustine, interwoven with brief but scholarly introductions to his major 
works in their chronological order. 

The first six chapters, covering the period down to Augustine’s bap- 
tism at Milan in 387 and making up about one-third of the book, show a 
complete mastery not only of the Confesstons—the primary source of in- 
formation for those years of his life—but also of the other relevant works 
of the bishop and especially also of the most recent Roman Catholic mon- 
ographs and articles dealing with some of the controversial issues in- 
volved. ‘The footnotes—many of them containing excerpts in Latin from 
Augustine’s writings—offer a wealth of material for the specialist in this 
field. Though there is no formal treatment of the question so keenly de- 
bated a few decades ago—that of the trustworthiness of the Confesstons— 
the discussion of the early works composed at Cassiciacum embodies con- 
siderable evidence in support of the affirmative. And there is much 
point in the author’s contention that if Augustine, writing the Confes- 
sions some thirteen or fourteen years after his baptism, had wished to 
represent himself as a more mature Christian at that time than he really 
was, he would not have retained the Neo-Platonic coloring in his famous 
account of his conversation with his mother at Ostia just before she died. 
On the other hand, many readers will insist that even in those dialogues 
composed just prior to his baptism Augustine was a Neo-Platonic Chris- 
tian rather than what Dr. Bourke calls him, “‘a Catholic Neo-Platonist.” 

A distinctive feature of this work is found in the generous treatment of 
some of the most philosophical—and less familiar—writings of Augustine. 
Himself a member of the Philosophy Department at St. Louis Univer- 
sity, the author reveals the skill of the specialist in his exposition of 
Augustine’s psychology in such treatises as the De Libero Arbitrio and 
the De Quantitate Animae and his metaphysics in the Contra Faustum 
and the De Trinitate. But one suspects that this interpreter finds him- 
self much less at home in the specifically theological thinking of Augus- 
tine. While much is said, for instance, of ““The Menace of Donatism” 
and of the attacks made by the leaders of this schism, there is no clear 
indication of the epochal importance of Augustine’s anti-Donatist po- 
lemic in creating the doctrine of the Church. And the same is true of 
the author’s handling of the Pelagian controversy. The names of the 
standard histories of doctrine, both Catholic and Protestant, are con- 
spicuous for their absence, and there is no adequate presentation of those 
Augustinian views of sin and grace that for Protestants denote the very 
essence of “evangelicalism.” 
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Dr. Bourke now and then finds occasion to correct statements made by 
Catholic authorities and he is quite unwilling to accept some of the tradi- 
tional embellishments in Catholic biographies of Augustine. But Prot- 
estant readers will wonder what importance he wishes them to attach to 
his many references to alleged miracles recorded by the saint (pp. 83, 106, 
141, 198, 281) and the one attributed to him on his deathbed (p. 297). 

The allusion to “the seven sacraments” as part of the instruction of 
candidates for baptism in the days of Augustine (p. 81) is an obvious 
anachronism. Contrary to the interpretation of Dr. Pusey, the author 
maintains that the communion service at the grave of Monnica was “the 
holy sacrifice of the Mass” (p. 89)—a quite misleading translation. Jan- 
senism (p. 277, n. 38) is erroneously described as ‘a religious movement 
which falsely claimed the patronage of the Bishop of Hippo.” 

In the judgment, then, of this reviewer the first third of this mono- 
graph—dealing with the formative influences in the life of Augustine— 
is much more satisfactory than the later portions dealing with the expo- 
sition of his “philosophy.” Protestant students of this illustrious theo- 
logian are convinced that their understanding of his views of sin and 
grace gives them a truer insight into the sum total of his ‘“‘wisdom.” 
FREDERICK W. LOETSCHER 


Princeton Theological Seminary 


THE NATURE OF THE CHuRCH; A Report of the American Theological 
Committee of the Continuation Committee of the World Conference 
on Faith and Order. 127 pp. Chicago, Willett, Clark and Company, 
1945. 75 cents. 

This Committee of twenty-one members, representing sixteen com- 
munions in the United States and Canada, has been meeting from time 
to time over a period of years since 1939, discussing papers upon various 
aspects of the doctrine of the Church. A list of these papers and their 
authors is given on pages 119-121. 

The present report contains three sections. 

The first is a comprehensive summary of the contents of these papers 
by the Chairman, Prof. Clarence T. Craig of Oberlin, in which he sets 
forth the basis of the discussions, and sums up the agreements and dis- 
agreements in the papers read. The headings which he employs for this 
summation are: 


(1) The Historical Beginnings of the Christian Church. 
(2) The Norm or Standard of Authority for the Church. 
(3) Unity and Diversity in Christian History. 

(4) The Function of the Organized Church. 
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There appears to have been no representative of Eastern Orthodoxy on 
the Committee, although several Orthodox Churches are in the World 
Council, and their point of view is not included. 

The second part of the report consists of a questionnaire which poses 
nine queries concerning the Church, and of eleven papers by representa- 
tives of as many denominations answering more or less closely these inter- 
rogations. Some of the answers appear more and others less successful 
in representing the views of the communions for which their writers are 
speaking. It is suggestive that the late Principal Davidson’s paper on the 
Doctrine of the Church in the United Church of Canada is concurred in 
by the representative of the continuing Presbyterian Church. There 
seems to be no theological barrier to a fuller union in Canada of these 
Churches. The paper on the Anglican Conception of the Church makes 
the Anglo-Catholic interpretation of the Prayer Book the norm, and other 
interpretations deviations which are tolerated. On this basis the Ref- 
ormation contributed nothing essential to Anglicanism, and Richard 
Hooker is not a normative Anglican. All the writers, however, have 
tried to be just to those elements in their communions with which they 
personally may not agree, and the papers give a fair conspectus of the 
theological opinion on the Church in the major divisions of non-Roman 
American Christendom—with the Eastern Orthodox point of view omit- 
ted. 

The third section is an historical statement of the work of the Com- 
mittee from the competent pen of Dr. George W. Richards. 

This report is a valuable record of the opinions on the nature of the 
Church held in these Churches in the United States and Canada. If the 
Churches are to be brought into closer accord and united in a more com- 
prehensive Church, we must know just where they at present stand. 
Here are the facts so far as their theology goes. Professor Craig’s intro- 
ductory statement indicates clearly where the divergences lie which need 
to be studied, and, if possible, brought into harmony or made compatible 
within a more inclusive unity. ' 

HENRY SLOANE COFFIN 
Lakeville, Conn. 


ADVENTURES IN GRACE, by Raissa Maritain. 262 pp. New York, Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1945. $2.75. 

Adventures in Grace is a sequel to We Have Been Friends Together, a 
book of the same Golden Measure series and published in 1942. Both 
volumes are written in the form of memoirs, and present us with episodes 
of the Maritains’ religious evolution in the midst of a gallery of contem- 
porary characters. They had shared in the spiritual quest that made it- 
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self manifest in French life and thought from 1900 onward. An elite of 
writers and artists felt distressed in the atmosphere of positivism and of 
metaphysical agnosticism prevailing in the universities. ‘They longed fo~ 
absolute truth, for commitment and action. 

The young Maritains had fallen under the spell of Léon Bloy, a Chris- 
tian of uncompromising faith, who called himself a “Pilgrim of the Ab- 
solute.” Bloy was committed, both by choice and by reason of circum- 
stances, to a life of extreme poverty, which accounted for his outbursts of 
bitter resentment against the stupidity and evil of an unregenerate world, 
nominal and self-righteous Christians included. 

However grateful to the man who had been instrumental in their con- 
version, the Maritains remained rightly critical of his romantic flourishes 
and of his contempt for philosophical niceties. They had sought in 
Bergsonism a temporary relief from their intellectual distress. Finally 
they rediscovered Thomism, which suited best their desires for objec- 
tivity. Their chief concern was about Christian faith as validating the 
claims of reason. They felt that “to implant reason in faith, to graft rea- 
son upon the tree of Jesse, does not weaken reason but strengthens it.” 
Madame Maritain admits that their attitude was “more philosophical 
than theological,” and hints that this was merely a transitional stage in 
their quest for absolute truth. We are not fully convinced, and wonder 
whether Jacques Maritain’s deliberate reaffirmation of the transcendental 
function of the mind is not rather the abiding feature of Neo-Thomism. 

Psichari and Péguy are two among the major characters whose “‘adven- 
tures” are recorded. Psichari, grandson of Renan the sceptic, craved for 
a life of dedication, which he sought first in the discipline of the army. 
His solitary meditations, as well as the challenge of Islam, as he was pa- 
trolling the African wilderness, brought home to him the demands of 
Christianity, which he met in an unconditioned surrender of self. Pé- 
guy, the poet who sang for men of the middle road, felt little attracted by 
the peaks of heroism. He would be saved, just as he was, by a simple and 
humble trust. 

Whenever Madame Maritain writes “Christianity,” we are to under- 
stand “Catholicism,” since both words are practically synonymous for a 
majority of Frenchmen. As a matter of fact, the life of her friends gives 
evidence of their Catholic, nearly medieval, sensibility. Pilgrimages to 
Chartres and La Salette play in their devotion a part which one might 
deem excessive. On the other hand, Christianity, out of the bounds of 
the Roman Church, cannot be anything else than a second-rate one. In 
the eyes of Bloy, whom Madame Maritain quotes without comment in 
her first volume, Jacques, who had been baptized in infancy by a Prot- 
estant minister, had received ‘‘at best a counterfeit” of the Sacrament. 
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The Maritains’ unqualified identification of Christianity with Roman 
Catholicism caused them to misunderstand the difficulties with which 
Péguy struggled almost to the bitter end. Torn between the anti- 
religious feelings of his wife and mother-in-law, and the polity of the 
Roman Church, he was not able to have his (civil) marriage ratified by 
the Church, nor his children baptized. It is a sad irony that Péguy, by 
no fault of his own, was kept for years out of the full communion of the 
Church which claims him today as one of its outstanding poets. We 
should not wonder that he was rather wary of clerics. Madame Maritain 
attributes his feelings to a background of anticlericalism. This may be 
partly true. Bloy himself was not too favorably inclined toward clerics, 
and went so far as to call a Dominican of unimpeachable doctrine (from 
the Roman Catholic point of view) a “Judas underling.” But there 
might be a deeper explanation to the attitude of Péguy, and, to a certain 
extent, of Bloy. They would not allow the Spirit to be fettered; they 
sought in their faith an immediate communion with God. Bloy rejoiced 
that his writings had been approved “not by a bishop or a doctor, but by 
the Holy Ghost.”” And when the Maritains suspected Péguy of “veering 
toward Protestantism,” they were possibly closer to the truth than when 
they accused him of petty prejudices. A certain type of truly evangelical 
Christian who, by reason of circumstances, remains loyal to an institu- 
tion which at times he bears impatiently, was never uncommon in France. 
The Catholic friends of the Maritains give witness to a broader Christian 
revival which the restrictive efforts of the hierarchy did not allow to ex- 
pand beyond the framework of the Roman Church. 

GerorGeEs A. BARROIS 


Princeton Theological Seminary 


A CENTURY OF JEWISH LIFE, by Ismar Elbogen, translated by Moses Ha- 
das. 823 pp. Philadelphia, The Jewish Publication Society of Amer- 
ica, 1945. $3.00. 

As the title implies, this book is more than a recital of events; we have 

a history written by a Jewish scholar who loves his own people and writes 

about them with enthusiasm. He has a deep sympathy for them and de- 

picts their sufferings and struggles with a heartfelt passion. The author 
is Ismar Elbogen, who was born in 1874 in the former German province 
of Posen; he was educated in Breslau under the supervision of his uncle, 

Professor Jacob Levy, the famous lexicographer. After having taught for 

three years at Florence, he accepted a call to the Jewish Lehranstalt in 

Berlin. During the Hitler régime he became chairman of the Commit- 

tee on Education of the Reichsvertretung der deutschen Juden and was 

assigned the task of organizing parochial schools and their curricula. He 
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was a productive scholar and finally was invited to become a research pro- 
fessor on the faculties of four American institutions of higher Jewish 
learning: The Dropsie College, The Hebrew Union College, The Jewish 
Institute of Religion, and The Jewish Theological Seminary of America. 
Dr. Elbogen wrote this work in German, and the translation was finished 
in time to receive the author’s approval, but he died before the history 
appeared in print. 

This volume is divided into five books. Book One is devoted to the 
Era of Liberalism (1848-1880) and thus is a sequel to Graetz’s History of 
the Jews, the last chapter of which is concerned with the events preceding 
the revolutions of February and March, 1848, and the subsequent social 
advance of the Jews (1840-1870). The four chapters of Book One are 
devoted to “Emancipation in Central and Western Europe,” “The Jews 
in Eastern Europe and the Near East,” “Inner Development” (religion 
and culture), and ‘““The Jews in the New World”; under the New World 
are included the British Colonies in the West Indies, Canada, South Af- 
rica, and Australia. 

American readers will be especially interested in this fourth chapter, 
where is discussed the growth of Judaism in the United States. Refer- 
ence is made to President Tyler’s invitation (1841) to people of various 
countries to settle in our land and the consequent immigration of thou- 
sands of Jews to this country. “Here was a country that recognized no 
State Church; Church and State were separated, not so that religion might 
be oppressed, but, on the contrary, to guarantee to each faith the possibil- 
ity of developing its own spiritual and religious values.” 

In 1859, about the same time as the Alliance Israélite Universelle came 
into being in France, the Board of Delegates of American Israelites in 
New York formed “a national organization for the purpose of securing 
and maintaining civil and religious rights at home and abroad.” Our 
government recognized the Board's right to function and listened to its 
representative in Washington whenever he brought complaints or peti- 
tions. Accordingly the administration at Washington was informed of 
the oppressions of Jews in other lands, and in consequence it spoke in 
behalf of humanity and justice toward the oppressed. In the words of 
the author, “there was a new turn in the life of nations.” 

It may be observed that the first Jewish Sunday School was established 
in Philadelphia in 1838 by Rebecca Gratz, who is supposed to have been 
the model for Rebecca in Jvanhoe. In 1873 there was founded the Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations at Cincinnati, and two years later the 
Hebrew Union College was opened in the same city under the presidency 
of Rabbi Isaac Mayer Wise; his wish was to make the college serve all the 
various tendencies in Judaism, but unity could not be maintained because 
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the Reform movement tended to diverge more and more sharply from the 
traditional norm. To Rabbi Wise the freedom of the country was over- 
whelming, and he regarded freedom as the Messiah. It seemed to him 
intolerable that the Jews of the New World should be dominated by the 
antiquated forms of Europe. The rabbinical assembly in Philadelphia 
was the first to make a declaration of faith; they held the Messianic mis- 
sion of Israel to be embodied in “the unity of all the children of God in 
the confession of the unity of God, so as to realize the unity of all rational 
creatures and their call to moral sanctification.” 

The title of Book Two is “The International of Hate’; here four chap- 
ters deal in general with anti-Semitism. The Jews had scarcely been 
granted equal rights when these same rights were put into question. 
Mention is made of Stécker, through whom agitation against the Jew 
became an end in itself when the League of Anti-Semites was formed in 
1879. The works of Eugen Diihring, who attacked both Christianity and 
Judaism, later inspired Hitler’s slogans. In September, 1882, the first 
International Anti-Jewish Congress was held in Dresden; in this connex- 
ion Elbogen brings in references to deliberate distortions of Talmudic 
teaching and to the false accusations of ritual murders. The Dreyfus af- 
fair in France (1894-1906) receives ample space. Chapter III is con- 
cerned with the situation in Russia under Alexander III, and many de- 
tails of pogroms are given. Chapter IV discusses the emigrations from 
Russia and the work of the philanthropist Baron Maurice de Hirsch in 
assisting Jews to leave Russia. 

Book Three bears the title ““The Jewish Renaissance.” Here Chapter 
I, “The Lovers of Zion: Ahad Ha‘am,” treats the beginning of Jewish 
immigration into Palestine and the work of Moses Montefiore for his 
coreligionists in that land. Reference is made to the interest in Jews 
aroused in England by George Eliot’s Daniel Deronda (1876). Elbogen 
traces the movement known as “Lovers of Zion,” who under the presi- 
dency of Leo Pinsker met in 1884 at Kattowitz in Prussian Silesia. Thus 
the centenary of the birth of Moses Montefiore was celebrated with the 
first Palestine conference of modern times. Asher Ginzburg (1856-1927), 
better known by his nom de plume Ahad Ha‘am, maintained that a Jew- 
ish national ideal required “a strengthening of faith and a kindling of the 
will to attain the goal.” 

Chapter II in Book Three touches one of the peaks in modern Judaism: 
“Theodore Herzl and Political Zionism.” Herzl’s Der Judenstaat (1896) 
was an epoch-making work; he favored an exodus out of Europe and the 
formation of a Jewish political state in Palestine. The Jewish Congress 
at Basel (1897) adopted his program, which has been retained to this day: 
“Zionism seeks to secure for the Jewish people a publicly recognized, le- 
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gally secured home in Palestine.” Elbogen points out that Ahad Ha‘am 
“was deeply disillusioned to hear only of politics and diplomacy and 
nothing of inner regeneration.” Reference is also made to the develop- 
ment of Modern Hebrew and the contributions of Eliezer ben Yehudah, 
who in 1903 established a sort of language academy. 

Chapters III and IV have as their theme the Jews in the British Empire 
and in America. Of special interest to American readers are the Pitts- 
burgh Conference of Rabbis (1885), the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis (1889), and the Jewish Publication Society of America, which was 
organized in 1888. It seems strange, however, that Elbogen devotes only 
one sentence (p. 347) to the excellent translation of the Old Testament 
into English known as the Jewish Version (1917), but he gives bibliogra- 
phy about it in a note on p. 739 in connexion with a reference to Jacob 
H. Schiff's financing of the project (p. 445). 

The title of Book Four is “The World of Unrest,” and Chapter I gives 
a treatment of the terror in Rumania and Russia. Here are described the 
pogroms (1903) at Kishinev and Homel in Russia and the reaction of the 
outer world to these horrors. There is also noted the acquittal (1911) of 
Beilis, who had been accused of ritual murder at Kiev. On the other 
hand, the growth of Yiddish literature is traced with its culmination in 
the work of Shalom Aleichem (1859-1916). Strange as it may seem, El- 
bogen maintains that Yiddish culture became a potent factor in the Amer- 
icanization of the Jewish immigrants in this country. 

“The Jews of Western Europe before the First World War” is the title 
of Chapter II. Among cultural movements are discussed the work of 
Henri Bergson and that of Hermann Cohen (1842-1918), the neo- 
Kantian. Elbogen points out the conflicts within Jewry and compares 
this condition with similar struggles “in Protestant and Catholic mod- 
ernism.” In his observation of the difficulties Jews had in securing de- 
served recognition, Elbogen quotes the practical questions that faced Jews 
of promise: ‘Should Jewish research workers or judges neglect their abili- 
ties in order not to become worthy of promotion? Or should Jews ac- 
quiesce when they realize that baptism opens all the roads which are 
barred to loyal Jews?” 

The Third Chapter of Book Four bears the title “The Jews of America 
at the Beginning of the Twentieth Century.” About one million and a 
half Jews came to this country between 1899 and 1914. The process of 
Americanization is here well presented; in this connexion comes the 
founding of the American Jewish Committee (1906). “Thereupon follows 
a discussion of the conflicts between the idea of a “Catholic Israel’ and 
Reform Judaism. Even within the Reform group there was a lack of 
unity, and in 1907 Stephen S. Wise founded the Free Synagogue in New 
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York. In 1913 the United Synagogue of America was established under 
Cyrus Adler with its spiritual leadership in the hands of the Rabbinical 
Assembly of America. The author recognized the loss of Jews to the 
Society of Ethical Culture and to Christian Science; he also observes that, 
while Jewish socialists have a tendency against organized religion, they 
wish to remain a Jewish group within a world proletariat. 

The title of Book Five is ““The First World War and its Consequences.” 
Here Chapter I deals with the World War and the part played and the 
sufferings endured by the Jewish people in that struggle; in this connex- 
ion we also have a discussion of the Balfour Declaration (1917). In Chap. 
ter II we find a treatment of the treaties of peace and the pogroms in the 
disorganization at the end of the war. Chapter III, ‘““The Jews of Europe 
in the Post-War Era,” opens with the significant sentence: “Over Europe 
of the post-war era there hovered not the spirit of Woodrow Wilson but 
the shadow of Adolf Hitler.” In the discussion of Jewish life in Soviet 
Russia in this chapter a short sketch is given of the attempt to found an 
autonomous Jewish soviet republic in Biro-Bidjan in the Amur territory 
(1927). According to Elbogen, “Biro-Bidjan was a beautiful thought, 
but for the present no more than that.” An interesting episode is the 
rediscovery of the Marranos in Portugal. 

Chapter IV, ‘“The Jews in the United States (1919-1933),” opens with 
the sentence: ‘‘President Wilson won the war but lost the peace.” Under 
Racism in America consideration is given to Henry Ford’s Dearborn In- 
dependent and the numerus clausus in various institutions, especially uni- 
versities. “The American reader should be interested in the section on 
Cultural and Religious Progress (pp. 573-584). The difficulties of transi- 
tion in culture are well expressed (p. 578), and these can be applied as 
well to non-Jews: “Many who regard themselves as enlightened are quite 
remote from enlightenment; they are merely at the stage at which Judaism 
seems to them not fashionable. They no longer speak the language of 
their parents, but they cannot yet understand the language of their chil- 
dren.” The chapter closes with the New Deal and anti-Semitism. 

Chapter V brings us to a modern issue, the Jewish National Home in 
Palestine. Here are discussed the work of the Zionist Organization, of 
which Chaim Weizmann was elected president in 1921, the settlements in 
Palestine, and the conflicts with the Arabs. In conclusion, Elbogen says 
(p. 635): ‘““What the oracle of the Atlantic Charter holds in store for the 
Near East is still an enigma.” 

Chapter VI deals with Hitler’s total war against the Jews and is well- 
worth reading, even though the theme is still fresh in our minds. 

The Christian reader must recognize that this book is written from the 
Jewish point of view. In speaking of secularism in the period of 1850- 
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1880, he writes (p. 93): “The movement toward big cities, the propensity 
towards comfortable living, and the attraction of a positivistic philosophy 
did nothing to help the position of the synagogue. The Christian 
churches suffered similarly from these severe handicaps.” In connexion 
with the same period Elbogen observes that the piety characteristic of 
the United States was based upon Puritan traditions and so had a marked 
Biblical coloring which was sympathetic to the Jews, but according to 
him the Boers, in spite of their Biblical background, were bigoted and 
biased against these people. Concerning South Africa the author regret- 
fully notes: “They lost many valuable people to Christian missions.” 
The reader senses that Elbogen feels a pang when he refers to the baptism 
of Jews (pp. 166, 172, 190, 492). 

If a student of Jewish studies wishes to go beyond this volume, he will 
find ample help in 84 pages of notes and 15 pages of bibliography. A 
copious index of 34 pages closes the volume. 

Among many other historical facts and movements, the book gives a 
picture of man’s inhumanity to man, and if the author be accused of not 
having written this history from an objective point of view, it may be said 
in his defence that the Jews suffered for centuries and in our time were 
faced with annihilation. The writer was full of his subject, and he put 
strong emotions into what turned out to be his last work. In the Epi- 
logue a number of legitimate questions are raised, but the book closes 
with a positive note: “As long as Israel believes, Israel will not perish! 
We trust in God, and we go on!” 

Henry S. GEHMAN 
Princeton Theological Seminary 





THE PHILOsopHyY OF Epwarp BELLAMy, by Arthur E. Morgan. 96 pp. 

New York, King’s Crown Press, 1945. $1.60. 

Both the philosophy and the religion of the author of America’s most 
famous utopia, Looking Backward (published in 1888), have been the sub- 
ject of analysis in this volume by the well-known educator and engineer, 
formerly president of Antioch College and chairman of TVA. In recent 
years Dr. Morgan has made a careful study of Bellamy, as evidenced by 
his biography of him (Edward Bellamy, Columbia University Press, 1944). 
A forward-looking social engineer directing the TVA experiment in re- 
molding a regional society along democratic lines, Morgan was attracted 
to Bellamy, whose fantasy of twenty-first century America gave extraordi- 
nary predictions of state socialism and modern inventions, and developed 
a “Nationalist” movement of brief duration, but of considerable intensity. 
However, it was not its profundity which made Looking Backward the 
literary phenomenon of its time (with a sale of over 500,000 copies); it 
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was rather its oversimplified, painlessly presented picture of a future 
America which attracted readers from all social classes. Yet when Bel- 
lamy in a more concrete book, Equality (1897), tried to set down in de. 
tail his social criticism and program, the Populists, Theosophists, Chris. 
tian Socialists, and many others, including the clergy, were not much 
drawn to Bellamy’s views. 

The core of Bellamy’s religious philosophy was his ‘Religion of Solidar- 
ity” developed in 1874 as a young man of 24 years, prior to his work as 
an editor and contributor of able literary criticism to that noted news- 
paper The Springfield Republican. Nota finished essay, nor offered for 
publication during Bellamy’s lifetime, it gives his belief in the oneness of 
mankind, a realization of the solidarity of the human soul with the uni- 
verse. He stressed with literary skill, if not great originality, the “‘instinct 
of solidarity, of the identity of our lives with all life,’ which is “the cen- 
tripetal force which binds together in certain orbits all orders of beings.” 
‘The instinct of solidarity in the moral universe correlates with the attrac- 
tion of gravitation on the material world.” This instinct of solidarity 
leads a man to “feel that he is acting a part of some universal plan or 
frame of things, thus making some sort of religion or philosophy indis- 
pensable to him.”’ In his religion of solidarity, which is perhaps in part 
* an echo of some Hindu philosophy that influenced Emerson and his Con- 
cord neighbors earlier in the century, Bellamy feels, is to be found the 
only rational philosophy of the moral instincts with unselfishness and self- 
sacrifice as the essence of morality. For they are the instincts of the life 
of solidarity asserting themselves against the instincts of the individuality 
or personality. This instinct of solidarity shows itself in man in the form 
of loyalty, patriotism, philanthropy, or sympathy. In a later year—1887— 
Bellamy added a notation on his essay, that this religion of solidarity was 
“in no way inconsistent with a belief in a personal God.” With Bellamy, 
as Morgan remarks, philosophy, religion, ethics, and economics are all 
interdependent. ‘Nothing can be in the long run, or on a large scale, 
sound economics which is not sound ethics.”” Nothing for Bellamy can 
be sound religion which is not also sound sense and sound philosophy. 

Bellamy’s personal religion is of interest. His father was a Baptist min- 
ister and his mother was a sincere, devout, and orthodox evangelical Chris- 
tian; and Bellamy joined his father’s Church when 15 years old. How- 
ever, as a young man he entirely abandoned Christian theology. But all 
his life he was an intensely religious man of a Unitarian cast, according 
to his son. He regularly read the Scriptures aloud to his children. All 
through the years, however, in writing and speaking he emphasized that 
the important thing was “‘the translation of the Golden Rule into human 
relations’—in works. But he was emphatic also in an undisguised, criti- 
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cal appraisal of the actual influence of Church and clergy in late 19th cen- 
tury society. He looked on conventional religion in his day as “caught in 
the meshes of a hostile social system.” He felt that modern industrialism 
was the negation of his religion of solidarity and of his social ideal for 
society as he had pictured it in Looking Backward. And he lived his re- 
ligion of personal kindness and equality of all people and of the sharing 
of one’s own with others. This was the practical faith that animated the 
man of whom it is written by Dr. Morgan, that he “more than any other 
single person of America, and for several decades, prevented Marxism 
. . . from getting a foothold in America.” 
Rupo_F A. CLEMEN 

Princeton Theological Seminary 


Tue Heart OF Pascat, by H. F. Stewart. 120 pp. Cambridge, at the 
University Press; New York, The Macmillan Company, 1945. $1.50. 


This venerable Pascalian from Cambridge University, having reached 
four score years, has just crowned his work with the publication of a selec- 
tion of meditations and prayers from the Pensées, together with notes 
written by Pascal for the famous anti-Jesuit campaign, remarks on lan- 
guage and style, etc., constituting what he calls The Heart of Pascal. 

In a major edition of the seventeenth century French thinker’s writ- 
ings, of which the Pensées take up volumes XII, XIII, and XIV, Léon 
Brunschvicg had been satisfied with classifying according to subject mat- 
ter the fragments collected in Pascal's death chamber. Thus thoughts 
resembling one another in certain aspects were in many instances sepa- 
rated, because other points of similarity arrested the editor’s attention. 
On the other hand, doubtless for like reasons, thoughts differing in vari- 
ous aspects were printed side by side. As a result Pascal’s original inten- 
tion of shaping the fragments into a vindication of Christianity appeared 
distorted, if not ignored, at many points throughout Brunschvicg’s presen- 
tation. For this we could scarcely blame the eminent French scholar, 
since, according to his own avowal, we do not possess sufficient informa- 
tion to present in its final structure a work which Pascal had no time to 
complete. In other words, if this reviewer may be excused for such a 
comparison, there is no way of finishing Pascal’s unfinished symphony. 

To anyone keeping in mind the original aim of Pascal in writing his 
“thoughts,” this seemed a great pity. Did it mean that we should give 
up all hope of beholding, even in broad outline, the edifice intended as a 
vindication of Christianity? The latter had taken shape in Pascal’s mind 
in about 1658, when he had for two hours together presented orally to 
some of his Port-Royal friends an outline of his projected work. Only 
eight years later, after Pascal’s death, which occurred in 1662, was a resto- 
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ration of the great apologist’s discourse attempted. This transcript by 
Filleau de la Chaise was declared by Brunschvicg not to have “sufficient 
authority” to permit the restoration—whereupon the editor presented his 
case at length. It is precisely at this point that Dr. Stewart has disagreed, 
his main objection being that Brunschvicg’s presentation of the Pensées 
broke up the thought of Pascal and made what was relentlessly coherent 
seem somehow to lack coherence. 

Dr. Stewart felt compelled to seek another way, as is evidenced in a lec- 
ture which he delivered at the University of Strasbourg in 1921. Other 
scholars—among them Strowski, Chevalier, Massis, Dedieu, Tourneur— 
have reached, and expressed more or less audibly * similar conclusions. 
The solution offered by Dr. Stewart is based on two undeniable facts: 
1. Pascal had spoken, and spoken clearly: therefore scholars were not 
left entirely in the dark as to his intentions; 2. there were in evidence 
two kinds of notations among the scraps of writing found in Pascal’s 
death chamber and collected into an album: on the one hand, thoughts 
clearly bearing upon the apology for Christianity, which, should they 
be classified according to Pascal’s own indications, would approximately 
restore it in its general lines; and on the other, prayers, meditations, notes, 
and remarks of Pascal, which seem on the whole unsuited to that pur- 
pose. Among the latter may be included, for example, notes for the 
Traité du vide or for some other writing, or else records of “feeling and 
experience too deep, too personal, to figure in a work of controversy” 
(p. viii). 

Having thus applied his scholarship—and his good taste—to a careful 
selection and presentation of the Pensées, Dr. Stewart gave us in 1942 
Pascal’s Apology for Religion, and he gives us in 1945 The Heart of 
Pascal. What he calls ‘“‘the heart of Pascal,” then, is a presentation of 
the fragments that remain of the Pensées once the material supposed to 
have been destined for the vindication of the Christian religion has been 
withdrawn. 

The Heart of Pascal, however, is so promising a title that readers of 
Pascal would probably expect to find thereunder his best prefaces, dis- 
courses, and letters. Such is not the case, since out of the richest mate- 
rial, which in a complete edition fills fourteen volumes, Dr. Stewart has 
made a selection from fragments contained in only three of them, and 
that after the best had been taken out. It further appears that the 
thoughts here presented are left in the original French in spite of a title 
in English. Now, there is a real need for a good translation of material 
selected from volumes other than those containing the Pensées and the 


1 We say “more or less audibly,” remembering a personal conversation with Professor 
Fortunat Strowski at the Sorbonne, in which he said forcibly of Professor Chevalier’s attempt 
at a restoration, that “it takes a lot of nerve to mix one’s prose with that of Pascal!” 
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Lettres Provinciales—the only works thus far available in an English trans- 
lation. For the scholar, who will be satisfied with the original text, there 
is no index provided wherewith to facilitate research. Pascal devotees 
will not, however, blame Dr. Stewart for not doing what he never in- 
tended to do in his present little volume. And the latter, who has gently 
teased this reviewer about the title of one of his books, will not mind if 
the compliment is now being returned. 

As a matter of fact, Dr. Stewart is careful to note in his Preface that 
some of the material which has gone into the new book might rightly be- 
long to its predecessor, the Apology, and vice versa. “I am under no 
illusion as to that,” he writes. ‘The reader is, so far as it concerns me, 
at full liberty to effect such transference as he thinks fit” (p. viii). 

Should we take Dr. Stewart at his word, however, this may not be so 
easily effected. For example, the Mémorial and the Mystére de Jésus 
were considered by him too intimate, too sacred even, to find their place 
in the Apology—that work being mainly polemical in purpose. Yet in 
The Heart of Pascal the first of these selections is followed by a most 
polemical passage concerning Montaigne, while immediately thereafter 
appears the Mystére de Jésus. What then happens to Dr. Stewart's pri- 
mary reason for eliminating both texts from the Apology? 

The conclusion of the matter is: both these famous texts belong to the 
Apology. More than the Entretien avec M. de Saci they are the archway 
through which we pass, if we are to follow Pascal to his holiest design. 
The pattern may have been polemical as it progressed along the order of 
the mind; but it, in all probability, would have attained unto true elo- 
quence as it came to a climax of holiness in the order of charity. The 
page on the three orders is more than a fragment to be pertinently classi- 
fied; it expresses an organic principle in the growth of Pascal’s thought, 
of which it indeed became the final expression. For that reason it is 
every bit as indicative of his purpose as the oral exposé made to a few 
friends concerning a future great work. 

For further enlightenment, let us consider, as an example, the classi- 
fication suggested for the thoughts on Miracles. A few of them were 
found in Dr. Stewart's restoration of the Apology (p. 177), but only fleet- 
ingly and chiefly with reference to the paradox of the person of Jesus. 
Why do Pascal's thoughts on Miracles, once eliminated from Dr. Stewart's 
restoration of the Apology, now find their place in The Heart of Pascal 
(pp. 57-69)? The “justification” for a rather drastic scissor thrust is 
found in the Preface (pp. xii, xiii), to the effect that this notable group of 
thoughts occurred to Pascal in the very heat of the campaign against the 
Jesuits through the intervention of the “incident” of the Holy Thorn. 
Here Dr. Stewart is mistakenly loosening certain vital threads of the fab- 
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ric in question by seeming to ignore the fact that Pascal’s vindication of 
Christianity must be read in the margin of his life. True it is that Pascal 
might have hesitated to persist in his campaign against the Jesuits had he 
not seen in the miracle of the Holy Thorn a sign of divine approval. It 
is equally true that the contemplations suggested to Pascal by the miracle 
encouraged in him the idea of a vindication of Christianity. We have the 
testimony of his elder sister, according to whom the proofs drawn from 
miracles were meant by Pascal to constitute the very first part of the A pol- 


ogy. It seems that Pascal intended to start from the conversation he had - 


with the irreligious man on the eve of the miracle, and thence to go back 
to the beginnings of the Christian religion. 

Fragment 290 is of interest in this connection. It affords a striking 
résumé of Pascal’s proofs of the Christian religion, which throws light on 
both the Provinciales and the projected Apology (‘‘Ethics—Doctrine—Mir- 
acles—Prophecies—Figures”). To Pascal’s mind miracles belong with 
prophecies in the consideration of our hidden God—Vere tu es Deus 
absconditus. Let us also consider that he saw in the semi-Pelagianism of 
the Jesuits the contemporary manifestation of an evil which is always 
with the Church. In all probability the Apology would have had im- 
portant views regarding this evil brought to light in much the same man- 
ner as the Provinciales did in its final message, both works being Biblical 
in structure. Finally, far from being contemporaneous with the events 
of 1656, many fragments on miracles were written at a later date, dictated 
by Pascal to his sister, whose handwriting is recognizable. One of them 
is written on the back of a letter dated February 16, 1660. Thus Pascal, 
in his life and thoughts, was in total accord with the notion of miracle, 
confessing with Augustine that without the miracles he would not be a 
Christian. How, then, can Dr. Stewart pull apart the fabric wherein 
prophecies and miracles are so strongly interwoven and assign thoughts 
on prophecies to the restored Apology while the fragments on Miracles 
are left over to do little more than bear witness to the Jesuit controversy? 

The above argument could be continued without adding much to the 
conclusions now forced upon us, namely: |. that the reserve observed by 
Brunschvicg when it came to classifying the Pensées is on the whole vindi- 
cated; 2. that Dr. Stewart has advanced his theory, and once more earned 
our gratitude, by bringing out the fact that the Pensées contain both an 
unfinished Apology for Christianity and heterogeneous material which 
needs clarification; and 3. that many a fragment can be dated and read 
in the context of specific circumstances. 

It is in this last connection especially that Dr. Stewart’s new book proves 
invaluable. Such a tremendous amount of detailed work has gone into 
his classification that henceforth any scholar dealing with the subject will 
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have to approach and follow through this labor of love of his master- 
guide at Cambridge University. 
EMILE CAILLIET 


Wesleyan University 


Tue JEHOVAH’s WitNEsSEs, by Herbert Hewitt Stroup. 180 pp. New 

York, Columbia University Press, 1945. $2.50. 

This book is the result of a painstaking effort to get “scientific” data on 
this unique group. The author took part in the activities of the Wit- 
nesses, attending their group meetings in all parts of the country, enter- 
ing their homes, eating at their tables, visiting them in prison, canvassing 
communities with them, joining them in everything he could as far as 
their ‘‘secret’’ organization permitted. Afterwards he studied their own 
literature, and then what had been written about them. 

There are seven excellent chapters. “History and Leaders” tells of 
both “Pastor” Russell and “Judge” J. F. Rutherford. Russell is studied 
in many aspects: his early faith in Christianity, his repudiation of all re- 
ligion, his stumbling on a group of Adventists, his restored faith, his long 
preaching trips, his rather unsavory divorce, the breakdown of his claim 
to theological training, his tracts and books, and the story of his death. 
The weak beginnings of the movement were in 1872, and by Russell’s 
death in 1916 it had spread through this country, had entered Canada and 
England, and had even gone into the mission fields of the Far East. 
There is a good account of Rutherford’s life, his election and his promise 
to follow Russell's policies, his repudiation of Russell’s Pyramid predic- 
tions, his autocratic methods, some of his dubious business deals, and his 
utter aloofness from his followers. Nothing is said of the present leader, 
Mr. N. H. Knorr. 

The chapter on “Organization and Finances” is probably the best study 
we have of this matter at present—their interlocking directorate, totali- 
tarian control, secretive organization, regional divisions and officers, meth- 
ods of salesmanship, model study meetings, catechisms, etc. What little 
is published of their finances is told here, and some unfortunate rumors 
about life in their publishing house. 

“Literature and Workers” is an account of Russell’s books and their 
extraordinary sale, though now the group seems to have discarded them. 
Rutherford’s tracts and books are listed, his use of Scripture described, 
his ascription to Satan of all contrary views, and the salesmen’s follow-up, 
or “back” calls, reported as running to millions. 

“The Convert and Conversion” is an enlightening study, although the 
group discourages and refuses to furnish data or permit members to tell 
the little they know. So there is no information on the social status of 
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the converts. Few professional men join, save a few lawyers with small 
practice, a few doctors to treat the believers, some Protestant and some 
Catholic clergy. Most seem to be poor, many unemployed; many old 
people with interest in the coming kingdom and some foreign language 
groups are attracted, and the movement is spreading among Negroes. 

The chapters on “Ways of the Witnesses” and “The Witness as Be- 
liever” give us the manner and results of the conversions, the new vocab- 
ulary and catch phrases they achieve, the wavering of the group on the 
permission of tobacco, movies, and singing. The group is hard on mar- 
riage, seems to result in some looseness in morals, will have no young 
people’s work or Sunday schools. There is an account of their actual 
beliefs, their bigotry and intolerance, their anti-social attitudes, their 
view that all history is deterioration, their unique view of “moral man 
and immoral society.” 

The chapter on “Attitudes and Relations” studies their martyr com- 
plex, their hatred of all Churches and clergy, their universal suspicion 
and distrust, passive resistance and attitude towards war, and their re- 
pudiation of the two world wars. 

This is an excellent book, to be read by all who wish to know these 
people. It is so “scientific” that there is little appraisal, no condemna- 
tion, no commendation. There is an excellent bibliography of both pri- 
mary and secondary sources. One is tempted to write on the movement 
itself, its terrible caricature of authoritarian and exclusive religion, and 
what the Churches might learn from the Witnesses, but that is another 
story. 

Joun E. KuIzENca 
Princeton Theological Seminary 


RoussEAU—KANT—GOETHE: Two Essays, by Ernst Cassirer. 98 pp. 
Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1945. $1.50. 


The purpose of this book is to “illustrate from various perspectives the 
culture of the eighteenth century and the ‘climate of opinion’ from which 
this culture arose.”” These revised excerpts from Cassirer’s monumental 
work, Die Philosophie der Aufkldrung, appropriately constitute the first 
book in this new “History of Ideas Series” under the general editorship 
of John H. Randall, Jr. 

In the first essay, “Kant and Rousseau,” Cassirer indicates Rousseau’s 
influence on Kant’s philosophical outlook, his doctrines of human nature, 
law, the state, fundamental optimism, and religion. To Rousseau, the 
reviver of feeling, goes the credit for having real insight into these prob- 
lems and doctrines. To Kant, the philosopher, goes the credit for ex- 
pressing these ideas clearly and distinctly. Kant, then, is the true inter- 
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preter of Rousseau. Both insist on the true nature of man, stress his free- 
dom in society, and emphasize his right to follow his conscience, the voice 
of God. 

In the second essay, “Goethe and Kantian Philosophy,” Cassirer quotes 
Goethe as saying, ‘Kant never took notice of me, although independently 
I was following a course similar to his.” The author devotes the essay to 
a comparison of Kant’s and Goethe’s ideas on the following subjects: 
mathematics, nature, teleology, Goethe’s morphology and Kant’s theory 
of the evolution of matter, dogmatic metaphysics, limits of reason, art, 
genius, freedom, universal and natural laws, the ideal and the empirical. 
Although there is considerable similarity of thought the author concedes 
that “more than an analogue we may not seek in Goethe.” Others, too, 
read Kant and for ‘“‘each of them he was new and different, because he 
stimulated and made effective in them different productive forces.” 

This book is an excellent popular introduction to a certain type of 
philosophical literature usually slighted by ministers as being indigestible. 
It is excellent because the author acquaints the reader with the thoughts 
of Rousseau, Kant, and Goethe on the most serious contemporary prob- 
lem—the problem of man. It is a popular introduction because it pre- 
sents the human side of these men whose works have been set aside as not 
being particularly interesting. The author pictures them as men wrest- 
ling with our problems in their day. This book ought to be read by 
everyone who is looking for a perspective on our contemporary human 
situation. It is an inspirational book for Christian thinkers in that it 
helps the reader to see the Christian solution of the problem in the words 
of Christ—“If the Son therefore shall make you free, ye shall be free 
indeed.” 

Corne.Lius M. DEBOoE 


Temple University 


EDUCATION FOR ALL AMERICAN YouTH, by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission. 421 pp. Washington, D. C., Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, National Education Association, 1944. $1.00. 

Written during the war, this book was the Educational Policies Com- 
mission’s blueprint of American secondary education as it should be in 
the years following the war. Most of the book is a description of educa- 
tional programs supposedly in existence “‘five years after the cessation of 
hostilities.” 

The major portion of the book is from the pen of George L. Maxwell, 
assistant secretary of the Commission, who wrote chapters III and IV, 
describing respectively the hypothetical Farmville Community School and 
the schools of American City. While the other chapters were written by 
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William G. Carr, secretary of the Commission, many educators of note 
contributed preliminary drafts of different portions of the book, as well 
as advised on its final form. 

The Farmville Community School and the school system of American 
City are proposed as typical school programs for American communities, 
the first for rural areas and the second for cities. The Farmville School 
serves some 6000 people living in an area of 200 square miles. The Farm- 
ville Community Council, which grew out of the community’s war effort, 
was the organization which effected the consolidation of five old school 
districts into one unified school community. There are three elementary 
schools, including kindergarten through the sixth grade, conveniently lo- 
cated for the distributed farm homes, and there is one secondary school, 
embracing grades VII through XIV, extending two years beyond the con- 
ventional American high school. The educational use of all four build- 
ings is broadly defined to include recreation, adult education, and voca- 
tional guidance for out-of-school youth. The program of grades VII, 
VIII, and IX is devoted largely to the general education all boys and girls 
should have in common. Aided by a careful guidance service, grades X 
through XIV stress the diversified trainings demanded by different voca- 
tional choices. In the last two years, work is offered only for those young 
people who follow occupations keeping them in the community. Those 
who take up the professions or more highly industrialized trades transter 
to American City at grade XIII. 

The school system of American City follows the same pattern, but is 
more complex because of its 150,000 population, many schools, different 
race and culture groups, and its thriving industrial life. Secondary edu- 
cation extends through grade XIV, but the two upper grades comprise the 
Community Institute, in which there is a wider spread of vocational stud- 
ies as well as courses preparatory to professional or technical schools, and 
liberal arts courses for those rounding out their education or going on to 
college. 

Throughout, this book aims commendably at an educational system 
that will serve all American youth, not just those privileged to go to col- 
lege. To this end the school is tied into community planning, attend- 
ance is made compulsory to eighteen years of age or completion of grade 
XIV, a thorough counseling and guidance service is offered, special provi- 
sions are made for the superior and the handicapped, financial aid is given 
when needed, and an abundance of recreation is planned, stressing partici- 
pation for all in preference to narrowly competitive athletics. There is 
general education for all as well as specific vocational training and prepa- 
ration for college or professional school. School youth are related effec- 
tively to life outside the school by youth councils which participate in 
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community planning, by classroom study of citizenship and community 
problems, and by “work experience,” a modified apprenticeship in which 
school, farm, business, and industry co-operate in teaching youth how to 
work. 

The principal criticism of this book is that it appears to make human 
experience the be-all and end-all of education. Opposing the educational 
philosophy implied here, this writer submits the following as a few sample 
objections: 1. There is no more justification for developing a “scientific 
point of view” (p. 53) than for developing a cultural or a religious out- 
look. 2. A “person” is not equivalent to a “human organism” (p. 126). 
3. The four areas of civilization listed (p. 128) as “the cultural birthright 
of youth,” except for the last which deals with aesthetics, are more utili- 
tarian than cultural. 4. The “cultural aims” of education (p. 128) are 
more scientific than cultural. 5. “Growth” (p. 135) is not the all-inclusive 
end of education to be preferred to “some absolute standard.” In the 
education of human beings, there is always a self who is developing and, 
though he is not an absolute in himself, he is an ever-present identity in 
the educational process and must be explained by something more than 
growth. 6. In addition to the six purposes of general education (“civic 
responsibility,” understanding of the economic system, “family relation- 
ships,” “intelligent action as consumers,” “‘appreciation of beauty,” and 
proficiency in language, pp. 249-250), significant attention must be given 
to the total adjustment of youth to their total world. This is not of ne- 
cessity a direct plea for religious instruction, but such an aim is likely to 
involve religion. 

This book is not visionary; its plan is within the realm of possibility, 
can be worked out, and financed. The men who prepared it speak from 
actual experience with legislative bodies. The document would be bet- 
ter received in some quarters were it a more attractive literary piece. 
The excessive use of mechanical aids to emphasis is not good. The com- 
position often fails to carry the reader along. Asa result, the book’s black 
and white pages were still before this reader and he was not transported 
to Farmville or American City, as could have been the case. 

J. DonaLpD BUTLER 


Princeton Theological Seminary 
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